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| Made from the Finest Cotton the World Produces. 


HORROCKSES 


(107 Piccadilly, Manchester) 
| will be pleased to send ladies patterns of 
LONGCLOTHS, NAINSOOKS, CAMBRICS, MADAPOLAMS or WINCEYS 


with addresses of local Drapers from whom these goods can be_ purchased. 
SEE HORROCKSES’ NAME ON_SELVEDGE. 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


Fry 


“THE BEST IN 
THE SHOP.” 


Appointed Manufacturers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
and to other Royal Houses of Europe. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


"VASELINE” HAIR TONIC] 


Tree HAIR GRow. 


‘AS the secret of its marvellous success. It = ae hair grow. No forcing, “Vaseline” Halr Tonio is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and 
‘nassaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with “Vaseline” Hair Tonio. | is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes t’- 
ats the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. | actual source of trouble in the scalp and fets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices ‘s 

lenetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the choked up follicles, | 2/+, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Fro», to 


Tt 


ces the tender hair so that it can fight through. any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. 
‘Vasoline Hair Tonio is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. It iss ———— 
‘air fertiliser, and is to the hair what sualight is to plant life. It is both a skin and . FREE—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “ Vaseline” 
food. Preparations, will be sent post free on application. s 


The word ‘*VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


__.CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, €.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. ‘Every Advertiee- 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should he addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
“Peareen'’s Weekly,” 17 Wenrietin Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received hy Tuesday 

meraing fer the following week's leeus. 
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“LUDGATE” STYLE. 
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doing +o, wil: fi ‘>peeches for all Occasions 


Ph: ak , ¥aricocele, over 5/- carr. paid.—H, J. Gaason, Net Works, Rge, 
Aiea’ eonte, ae with a perticuloss im Mat. 196 years. ford, is not only a i) ae up-to-date : 
olding testimonials Somplete cures, ———— al NCE, 
sent eealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 "| HOW TO KEEP FIT. —A “One Minute” entleman! Mo 7 oF made, * 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. BABY CARS direct from factory on approval; | naily Kxercise Card, containing 20 Photogra: and ually tailored and ‘ 
—_—_ SSCs cringe paid; we save ee 5/- int cash or easy | full instructions, can be supplied post free for Nine- cleverly cut, carefully tailor 

payments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful velne: from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, trimmed and finished in perfect. . 

Ta ATATEYE PHOTOGRAPHERS.- a for aplendid’ new catalogue, post free. | Eonice, W.c. INVEST Od. & KEEP FIT-| taste. Our keen rock-bottom prices 
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respond with a full range of attractive 
materials cut age the Peet lengths 
now being made up. Our sim 
self-measure forin is also included. 
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TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story-writers,| PBACH’S yAce CURTAINS. — CaTa- 

clergymen and others who require their manuscripts LOGUE FRE LACE CURTAINS, SWISS 
t; Whos Mori should send a t-card for terme to | CURTAINS, MADRAS MUSLINS, CASEMENT 

Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, | CURTAINS, TABLE LINENS, HUSIER 7 acm 


Special redvetion for long stories. 8. Peach & Sons, Dept. 142, The Looms, Notti: ¥ a 
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future added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Prof. | eae eceren, *rowning, tual Manufacturers, this handsome, well-tailored’ suit, 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. @ Oxford St.. Opp. Rathbone ‘Save, London (Ratab, |. ROSES.— Full instructions for the cultivation] exactly to your ineasures 
= 100 years). ar-l cure of Boses in order to grow them to the best 
nev ntare miy be found in "Roses, and How to 
SLUSEIaG 'URED.— Doctor's famous Giowv Toc by Violet Biddle, price | 2, post free, 
ecipe 1/-order. Testimunials.—H, Stevens (Bor 2), YOU can earn 1/- an bour.—Full particulars of | frou A. F. sowter, Publisher, \7 Henrietta Street, 
n Back Picradilly, Manchester, employment, apply K., 89 Alderagate Street, ‘London. - with 
_ ae order 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 7 etl saad with 
$F GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. , appre Atecle righersere ca, son 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB.:is made to the or BT @/6 on delivery and the balance is 
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degree disappointed with either. the 
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&c., handsomely ered, in Thi Different 
Turkey patterns and fashionable ny shades SAY If DARK OR LIGHT PATTERNS 
Crimson, Greens, Blues, and Art Colourin it ARE PREFERRED. 
all requiremen’ and LARGE ENO 

COVER ANY OBDINABY-SIZED ROOM. 


cara a FREE RUG, =. Semple 
Carpets, thus showing the identical quality we 46 ita 
supply in all sizes. They are made or material 


equal to wool, and, being a speciality of our own, 


can only be obtained direct from our parr SHEFFIELD. 
thus a Bae era all middle 
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The lrristum Co. (Dept. P), 145 Stock- 
or we will send well Road, London, 8.W., for their Mette | : 


Two CABPETS and 
TWO Sere book giving free particulars of an absolutely 
harmless and thoroughly reliable remedy. BEST S(GARET 


Prices of which are 1/3, 2/9 post free. 
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REAL bevonswine cream | TIRED = Mi"N. 
= Pee 


Lele’ te hoe View Leg St. Helens, Pog lcty ight. : Stream Cottage, W. . Surrey (clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
thet she is so nut | ‘hp Baichens Pinas writes the most efficacious substitute fer @od liver oil; 

ey sent her a week ago |¥#. Hodgson & a sending the gees for children and ipvajids. glb., 1/6; 1b., 1/6; 

f the above address | Brasselette Carpet ahd encloses one guinea 18, free, supplied constantly to the Countesses 

two more similar Carpets, | for the Sinaket bed and Towel B as advertise Saree ena eroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
eid, aec., by 


SALE PRICE F. HODGSON @ SONS, CITY OF L¥EDS, are Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 
offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 


6/11 Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 
each: make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 


6 é 9 3 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price ThA 2 Storm ro of ™a ia 
G/Ateach—any colour wanted sent—bargain. " 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY :. 
WILLINGLY RETURNED. Ombrella Ledies Ky 
7, : 


Galaxy Illustrated Bar; ag Pin ues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotto: Jegan’ pped a 
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THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC Vee eee 


containing a full exposure of the methods by which its agents work. + QA Aireas your letter to :— 


Written on behalf of the crusade in favour of purity and good li this book SURREY SALES co. 
to Her Excellency, the Countess of Aberdean. Aen st per be whe ian pec ndtinad, by (hohe gin) f PAZ (Dept. T), 35 TREMADOC ROAD, CLAPHAM, 
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Sratioxges’ Hay, One Penny. 


TO ENTERTAIN MR. ROOSE- 
' VE 


evening at a score or more of complimentary 
p er during his forthcoming stay 
amongst us, but it is safe to ec that at 
none of them will he feel more thoroughly 
at home than at the one which is to be given 
in his honour by the Pilgrims. 

For this club without a club-house is an 
essentially American institution, although 
its gases is Lord Roberts, and most of 
its members are Englishmen. . 

Founded in 1902, its sole reason for exist- 
ing is that it may be able to claim the 
privilege of entertaining distin hed 
Americans. And there is a sister ranch 
of the club in: New York, which similarly 
dines and wines distinguished Britons who 

chance to visit that city. 

The ilgri insist on Cohig the first 
to welcome newly-appointed ambassadors 
on either side of the Atlantic, and the 
ambassadors wisely raise no objection, 
for one of their dinners is an event to be 
looked forward to by even the most 
fastidious of epicures. 

Membership in the Pilgrims, although it 
entails considerable expense, is high! 
prized ; but it is difficult to attain to, for it 
is strictly limited, and there is a long list 
of waiting candidates. . 

Its complimentary dinners are held in 
turn at certain selected high-class hotels 
and restaurants, and the club prides itself 
on the fact that the cost to it of any single 
one of these functions has never been 
permitted to fall below £500. 


SoC 

THE THING THAT MATTERED. 

THE manager of the music-hall was 
testing the abilities of a few candidates 
for stage honours one day recently, and 
this is how he let down one of the would-be 
funny men: 

“ Your songs won't do for me. I can’t 
allow any profanity in my theatre,” said 


e. 

“But I don’t use profanity,” was the 
reply. ; 

“No,” said the manager, “but the 
audience would.” 

SOC 
THE COMING MEAT FAMINE. 

THE price of most kinds of foodstuffs 
is steadily increasing. Bacon, as every 
housewife knows, has just jumped up 
twopence a pound—from twelvepence to 
fourteenpence. It is not so very many 
years ago since the highest price for the 
primest cuts was tenpence. 

Cheese and butter are both much 
dearer than they used to be. While the 
best authorities are that we are face 
to face with a meat famine that will send 
the price of both beef and mutton bounding 
up by possibly as much as twenty-five 
per cent. within the next two or three 
months, Why is this ? 

The introduction of cold storage, which 
has enabled the great trusts to store 
thousands of tons of perishable commodities 
for practically indefinite periods, and to 
hold them over so as to “stiffen” prices 
has been advanced as one reason, And 
it may have something to do with it. 

But the main cause is that the world is 
fast allio. America, for instance, 
sends us and less beef, butter, and 
Cheese every year. Her constantly in- 
creasing Ly Sa needs all it can grow 
and make for its own use. Twenty years 
ago the prairies of the middle west were 
merely gigantic grazing farms for cattle. 
Now they are covered with small home- 
Steads, with the result that while local 
production has been lessened, local demand 

Nn increased. 

And we, here in Great Britain, are feeling 

the pinch, and are likely to feel it. 


“Pa, what’s a cynical smile ?” 


“Your mother will show you, my son, |Miggs. Why, lookatme. Icango 


Te Vicar: “I’m surprised at you, 
into the 


the next time I tell her I can’t spare all |town without coming back intoxicated.” 
Mr. RoosevELt will be the guest of the|the money she wants.” 


“Wat? You marry my daughter ?” 
thundered old Goldbags. ‘ You, a mere 
clerk——” 

“No, sir,” replied young Myrtle, ‘ not 
a clerk, but a gentleman now. I resigned 
my job the moment your daughter 
accepted me.” 

eeee 

Youtn: “‘ What do I have to pay for 
a marriage license ?”’ 

Facetious Clerk: “ Well, you get it on 
the instalment plan.” 

Youth : “ How’s that?” 

F. C.: “Thirty shillings down and 
your entire salary each week for the rest 
of your life.” 


Miggs : 


3 ‘““Yesh, zur; 
popular, 


ST. GEORGE SOLD BACON. 
Sr. Grorce’s Day, April 23rd, lms 
never been kept by the English with the 


but Oi be 60|same keenness as has St. Patrick’s Day 


by the Irish. 
In years gone by, it is true, it was 


Artist: “ Look here, my man, if you) customary for gentlemen to don a new 
would like to earn a shilling stand up and | blue coat on this anniversary ; and of late 


I'll sketch you.” 


Tired Tim: ‘‘ Wotcher take me for?|the proper 


the wearing of a red rose has been deemed 
thing, as proving one’s 


Gimme ninepence, an’ you can drawr me| patriotism. But we do not, and never 


lyin’ down.”* 
eeece 


did, get wildly excited about it. 
This may be partly due to the fact that 


He: “Ah, Miss Laura, and what have}no two authorities are agreed as to who 


you been doing to-day ?”* 


or what St. George really was. Gibbon, 


She : “ Oh, I’ve been reading Tennyson.” | famous as the author of ‘The Decline 


He : “ Are you fond of Tennyson ?”* 


and Fall of the Roman Empire,” asserts 


She: “Fond of him! Why, I simply|that he was a quite obscure individual 


devour him !”* 


originally, who made a fortune as an ney 


He: ‘Ah, well, that accounts for it;|contractor by supplying the troops wit 
I have so often heard him spoken of as] bad bacon, and roundly declares that his 


a poet Laura ate.”* 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Squire (who has invited tenant to lunch) : “ Will you have a little fowl, Mr. Stubbins ?” 
Stubbins : “ I'm not over hungry, zur, but if the fowl be a very small ‘un I daresay I can manage ‘un.” 


“ PaRDON me, madam!" 
“ For what?” 
“T inadvertently jabbed my eye against 
your jewelled hatpin.” 
eeee 
He: “I suppose if I kissed you, you 
would never speak to me again ?” 
She: ‘‘ Why do you always look on the 
dark side of things ?” 
@eeee 
* A casE of love at first sight, eh ?” 
“No, second sight. The first time he 
saw her he didn’t know she was an 
heiress.” 
eeee 
At the Eton and Harrow cricket match 
a Harrow boy named Cobden made an 
immense number of runs. é 
A gentleman asked a small Harrovian, 
“Is this boy Cobden any relation to the 
great Cobden ?” 
“No,” replied the little chap scornfuily, 
“not any relation. He is the great 
Cobden.” 


Followers of the Turf must on no account miss the story of the Epsom S 
the May ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


“‘ BEFORE you were married you said 
you'd lay down your life for me,” she 
sobbed. 

“I know it,” he returned solemnly ; 
“but this wretched flat is so tiny that 
there’s no place to lay anything down,” 

eees 3 

Guyxer: “I hear that a man was killed 
in a shooting gallery.” 

Guyer: ‘Did some one accidentally 
shoot him ?” 

Gunner: “‘ No; he smoked one of those 
cigars they give for hitting the bull’s eye,” 


“TI can’t understand why my second 


so-called ‘‘martyrdom’* was no more 
than a richly deserved punishment for 
his many misdeeds. Other historians, 
however, say that these stories are mere 
calumnies, that he was really a very decent 
sort of chap, beside being of gentle birth 
to start with. 

Anyhow, very soon after his canonisation 
he became the chosen patron of arms and 
chivalry, and, in addition to England, 
Portugal, Genoa, Malta, and Barcelona 
adopted him as their guardian saint. 
There were also instituted in his honour 
knightly orders innumerable. 

owadays, however, people are chiefly 
mterested in acquiring as many pictures 
of him as a in the form and shape 
of golden sovereigns. 


_—_0OCX< 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 
Kinpugart: “So your father’s ill and 
can’t work? It’s very hard to have the 
breadwinner ill.” ; 7 
The Boy: “ Yes, sir, but it might ’a* 
been wuss, it might have been mother, 
an’ she’s butter-an’-cheese-an’-mcat-an’- 
taters-an’-coal-an’ - boots - an’ - clothes - an*e 
rent-winner all in one.” 
Soc 


HANGING ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 


THE impression prevails amongst the 
general public that pictures are hung upon 
the walls of the Royal Academy exhibition 
on account of their merit. But this is 
only partially true. 

Yor the works of Royal Academicians 
and Associates are accepted in any case, 
and some of these at sll exerts are some- 
times of no particular merit. 

All other pictures go before the 
Selecting Committee, who sort them into 
three classes, ‘‘ Accepted,” ‘‘ Rejected,” 
and ‘ Doubtful.” In the ordinary way 
not more than a few seconds’ consideration 
is given to any one picture, so that mistakes 
both of omissicn and commission are 
practically unavoidable. 

After the Selecting Committee have 
done their work, the Hanging Committee 
takes charge of the accepted and doubtful 
pictures, and on their decision depends tho 
ultimate fate of those in the latter class. 

Many of these, of course, are hung 
because, in the opinion of the judges, they 
deserve hanging. But it is an open sccret 
that others figure in the exhibition because 
they happen to fit into a particular blank 
space on the wall, while others are finally 
rejected because they do not fulfil that 
qualification. 

This, of course, is not the fault of the 


husband is so fastidious,” confessed a lady | committee, nor are they to be blamed for 


to her bosom friend. ‘‘ He scarcely eats 
anything. My first husband who died 
used to eat everything I cooked for him.” 
3 Have you told your present husband 
that ? 


es,”? 


* Perhaps that’s the reason,” 


it. Space is so limited at Burlington 
House that every inch of it has to bo 
utilised, and this is one reason why small 
pictures by unknown artists have a better 
chance of being hung than large ones have, 
a fact which young and ambitious paintert 
would do well to bear in mina, 
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The World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 
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: Complimentary. 
Sm W. Q. Oxcuarpson, the distinguished artist, who 
away the other day, met with success early in 
ie, and was naible for pictures that were admired 
as much by his fellow-artists as they were popular with 


the public. 

A strange Aves attaches to one of his best-known 
paintings, ae Hit," for which no less than 3,300 
guineas was paid two years ago. 

Sir William (then Mr.) Orchardson was strolling 

the Academy where it was exhibited when a 
foreign-looking man turned from contemplation of the 
| ary and, advancing with threatening gesture, bran- 

ished his stick in the artist’s face. 

““Mr, Orchardson,” he said, “if I thought that b 
killing you I could paint a picture like that I would sta 
you to the heart!” 

Pellegrini, the famous caricaturist, was the foreigner, 
and. the compliment the most unconventional Mr. 
Orchardson ever received, 


Only Human. 

AN amusing story is told of a young sporting baronet 
who was asked to ¢ houm-party é meet the Hem 

It was the first time the baronet had met his ajesty 
intimately, and he addressed him as “ Your Maj 
with considerable frequency whenever the King spoke 
to him. 

Later on his host informed the young baronet, in an 
entire’ -natured manner, that the King did not 
like being addressed as “ Your Majesty ” go frequently. 

“Why,” exclaimed the baronct, “how else can I 
address him ?” 

“Oh,” et his host, * that is all right; but how 
would you feel if I were to address you, say, at dinner, 
for example, ‘Sir William, will you, Sir illiam, play 
bridgo, Sir William, to-night, Sir Williant t” ” 


No Mercy. 
Mapame Saban Bernuakpr had an amusing experience 
with an Irish policeman during a recent tour in America. 
On her arrival at New York she was met by a huge 
crowd of le, who surrounded her on every side and 
and hustled in a most uncomfortable manner. 
Fe ee ee re yeas eeu oe 
make her. escape, but. presently a burly policeman ap- 
peared, and began hitting out right aad halt with his 


truncheon, in to clear a path for her. 
“Oh! mercs (thanks), monsieur!” said Madame 
Don’ for for this d, lied th 
2S | ‘or mi or this crowd, mum,” ied<the 
policeman ‘- Leave ’em to me, I'll pe teach 
them to ve themselves.” 


Cheers of the Villagers. 
Sm ARTHUR Cona® DOYLE relates an anecdote which 
se says proves the delight a good story can give to simple- 
minded folk. 


got hold of an old copy of a successful novel. In the long 
evenings he used to read it aloud to the vill who 
fairly revelled in it, and listened it out patiently to the 


end, 

At. when the h tarn of fortune arrived 
ie tongs the hero ant heroine together and sets 
them living long and happily, according to the most 
approved rules, the villagers were so delighted at the 
happy ending that they rushed off to procure the church 


keys and rang a merry peal, as they were wont to do 
when a-member of their community au married. 


A Warrior’s Expenses. 

Waits travelling with the object of gathering together 
ope of African tribes for their exploitation in an 
exhibition, an agent found a Herculean specimen of the 
Sudanese warrior. He was determined to get him at 
any price. 

At first the warrior flatly refused to go with him ; but 
when the agent told him he might demand whatever 
sum he pleased, he wavered. Finally, after long consulta- 
tion with his friends, he consented, through an jnter- 
preter, to accept the engagement, but added : 

“I must have my wife’s expenses paid while I am 
away.” 

“All right,” said the agent. 

we cir must have all my mother’s expenses paid.’? 

“A t.”” 

“‘ And I must have money for my children.” 

“ All right ; how much do you want ?” 

“ And ten months is a long time.” 

«| know it ; name your own figure.” 

At this the warrior, with a cunning gleam in his eyes, 
as if he were demanding a king’s ransom, named a sum 
which in our money amounted to a little less than three 
pounds. 

“ And he nearly fainted,”’ said the agent in conelusion, 
* when I told him he could have it!” 


Serious stories, and stories gay Ars found in the ROYAL MAG. for May. 


hearted bush folk 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A Changing Title. 
Sreakmxa of the good-hearted familiarity of the 


Australian settlers, Sir George Reid tells of an eminent 
archbishop who went out west on one. i 


occasion. 
At first the Archbishop was addressed as “‘ Your Grace.” 
He next became ‘ My lord.” 
Further west he was called ‘‘ Your reverence.” 
Still further west he became “‘ Your worship.” 
Then when he got right out back among the good: 
was called ‘‘ That bloke.” 


Why He Scored. 
Many stories are coming to light about the late Sir 


Charles Todd, noe e head of the Adelaide 
Observ . One of the is 
used to tell at his own 


a story that Sir Charles 
visiting one of 


gained 
as a weather het. Without disclosing his identity, 
Sir Charles sai te him 
“I dabble a little in tahecegped" lapel: myself. Would 
Vorb, that's cany enough.” was the reply, There 
* Oh, that’s ” was oe 8 
an old’ cove in Adelaide selled Todd, who puts in the 
papers what he thinks the weather's 
always put just the opposite to what 
way I score.” 


That Finished Him. 


says, and that’s 


hesitated occasionally in his address. 

A stalwart Radical fisherman did not like the method of 
addressing the audience, and, in stentorian tones, he cried, 
“ Sit doon, Airchie ! ™* 

The effect was electrical. 

His lordship could not make further progress, and with 
a sigh he collapsed into his seat amidst the laughter of the 
entire audience, 


The Alternative. 

ARCHIBALD Forses, the famous war correspondent, 
while on a geen, Fagen sta; at Leven, a small town 
in Fifeshire, where he was “ booked” for one night. 

When Forbes arrived at-the hall he was rather non- 
plussed to find it quite empty. After waiting some 
minutes past the advertised time for delivering the 
lecture, one man put in an appearance, and he proved to 
emma traveller who was staying overnight in 
No one else came, 8o Forbes strode down to the front 
of the platform and said to the “ audience,” : 

° bere antsigk sein ut yon eve Ss Bevere 

“A Speers replied ‘* audience.”* 

‘* And,” the war co’ mdent afterwards, “he 
got one ; in fact, he got several,” 


Frozen Out. 

Ex-SecreTary Conretyov, of the U.S.A. Cabinet, 
always chooses the line of least resistance, like a true diplo- 
mat, although he is none the less a man of firmness. 

Some time ago a istent woman who was the president 
of some reform club or other, called at the White House 
to ask the President to address a meeting of her organisa- 
tion. She called at eleven a.m., and asked to be permitted 
to see the President. Mr. Cortelyou, knowing the futility 
of her mission, told her the President could not comply 
with her request. 

“But I want to see him myself,” said the old woman, 
with i rig of her tok 

“ He is busy now cannot see you,’ said the secre 
with his ae courtesy. sis = 

“© T don’t care ; I'll wait till he gets through,” announced 
the visitor. 

“* Won't you step into the anteroom and wait ?’’ asked 
the secretary. 

“No; I'm going to stay here and see that I don’t get 
fooled,” was the a and she looked as though she 
pow to stay even if the troops were called out to remove 

er. 

Mr. Cortelyou returned to his desk. The minutes 
became hours, but the woman sat in her chair in the hope 
of buttonholing the President. Two o’clock came, and 
Secretary Cortelyou went out tolunch. When he returned 
at three he found the woman still at her post, and the 
assistant secretaries were indulging in sly smiles at her 


expense. 

She looked tired, but she was defiant. 

The White House force worked until five o’clock that 
day, and then it was time to close the executive offices. 
As Secretary Cortelyou put on his overcoat the woman 
arose and meekly asked him if he thought the President 
would be out soon. 

“Madame,” said the secretary in his bland, smiling 
way, “the President left his office more than an hour 
ago to go out riding with General Wood, But you can 
stay as long as you like.” 

She went out of the office as if the offer of a thousand 
pounds would not have induced her to remain longer, 


WEEE ENDING 
APE 28, 1910. 
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The Odd Corre 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknises 


to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted hi 
column. If there ts more than one pled of i i ni Hs 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader wose 
contribution was received first: 


A CONUNDRUM. 
How many creatures does it take to make a landlor 
a) ny ea landlord * 


A TICKLISH QUESTION. 


WouLp yon rather an elephant eat you o ile 
ain i egy a alm 


LEAVE ONE. 
Form three squares with twelve matches, thus: 


Take away one match, alter the position of twe and 


leave only one. 
If you cannot do it, look below. 


BITTER BECOMES SWEET. 
TueErx is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and tranquil slumber. 
Now, many woras you chance to take, 
By adding “‘s,” you plural make, 
But if to this you an ‘‘s,” 
S) is the metamorphosis, 

is plural then no more, 
And sweet, what bitter was before, 
Solution below, 


——— 


SECRET VERSES. 

THE following lines were written by Arthur Connor, 
the friend of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and, like him, 
@ prominent figure in the Irish Rebellion of 1798. I! 
was arrested at Margate while conve @ secret messiyo 
to France, and wrote the verses while confined in Fo:t 
George, Scotland : 

_ “The pomps of Courts and pride of kings 

I prize above all earthly things ; 
I love my coun , but the King, 


I fain would banish far from hence 
The ‘ Rights of Man.’ and ‘Common Sensc.* 
Confusion to his odious reign, 

to 


! 


Of : 
These two, 7 sara loyal, verses, if properly read, 
| meaning. Can you discover it 7 


rT 


A BOY’S OPINION. 
At Ten. 
My he can tell you everything a fellow wants to 
now— 
About the sun an’ moon an’ stars, an’ just what makes 


"em £0, 
He _ grandest stories, and the hardest sums ¢.in 
An’ books he knows—my word! I wish I knewas mui 
as dad. 


Ar Twenty. 
The guv’nor thinke he knows it all—he’s getting aw! 


slow; 
The stuff he learned went out of date quite twenty 
years ago, 
His —— all are chestnuts, too, events have pass! 
im by; 
It’s quite a bore, I really wish dad knew as much as 1. 


SOLUTIONS. 
* A CONUNDRUM. 


A TICKLISH QUESTION. 
NATURALLY you would rather the elephant ate 1}? 


gorilla, 
LEAVE ONE. 
Ts is how to make the matches form the word “On “: 
BITTER BECOMES SWEET. 

Tue word is “ CarEs,? which, when an “8” is adc a) 

becomes ‘‘ Caress.” . 
SECRET VERSES. 
Reap the first line of the first verse, then the first li 


of the second verse, next the second line of the first ver 
then the second line of the second verse, and 60 on. 


TEN-ANTS. 


Now selling, fourpence. 


WEEK ENDING 
AprIL 28, 1910. ; 
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Part V.—PRISON FLOGGINGS. 

Tux usual punishments inflicted for offences committed 
by convicts while undergoing their sentences are for- 
feiture of remission marke, temporary loss of “ stage,” 
reduction to a lower “ stage,” confinement in punishment 
cells on a bread-and-water diet, birching, and flogging 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

The latter is, of course, the worst of all, and is dreaded 
by even the most. hardened of “old lags.” It is only 
nsed as o last resort, and is hedged round by all sorta 
of rules, regulations, and restrictions. 

For instance, it can only be inflicted for the two offences 
of mutiny (including incitement to mutiny) and serious 
and unprovoked assaults on warders, and then only after 
p full and open investigation before the visiting magis- 
trates. 

Their sentence, too, must be directly confirmed by the 
Home Secretary, who can, if he sees fit, reduce the number 
of lashes ordered, or even cancel them altogether. 

Finally, the doctor has to certify that the culprit is fit 
to bear the punishment. 

What a Flogging Feels Like. 
And here I may say that there is considerable mis- 


apprehension existing as to what constitutes a flogging, 


as it is inflicted to-day in His Majesty’s prisons. This is 
largely due to the erroneous descriptions of convicts who 
have themselves suffered it, and who seem, many of them, 
to delight in harrowing up the feelings of their readers. 

For instance, I recently came across an account by an 
old convict, in which he compared the sensation to that 
of red-hot, barbed wire being drawn across his flesh. 
This may be true, although it strikes one as being a bit 
overdrawn. But then he goes on to state that the blood 
from his wounds “‘ flowed downwards to the floor, where 
it collected in a pool.” Even Mr. Jabez Balfour, who 
ought to know better, wrote in his book of the “ bleeding 
and lacerated creature that staggers from the triangle.’ 

These statements are just ‘‘ tommy rot.’ The modern 
cat does not “‘lacerate’’ the flesh, or even break the 
skin; consequently, there is no “bleeding.” With the 
old Army-pattern one, which was in use some thirty or 
forty years ago, things were different. That was really 
not so much an instrument of flagellation, as an implement 
of torture. 

The “tails” were of whip-cord, and were furnished 
with ‘‘ blood-knots.” They were quite usually pickled. 
Right-handed and left-handed floggers were employed, 
with a view to increasing the severity of the pain. While, 
as a crowning atrocity, the agony was purposely prolonged 
by the custom of counting five slowly between each stroke. 

All these cruelties have now been done away with. In 
place of the barbarous knotted whip-cord, the tails are 
made of ordinary twine. This is kept quite free from 
knots or other irregularities, and is bound with silk at the 
ends to keep it from unravelling. 

Not but what even now a flogging is a sufficiently 
severe punishment. Indced, I have heard some old 
warders assert that the present cat hurts more than the 
old one, and this notwithstanding that it causes no 
laceration or shedding of blood. The Army-pattern cat, 
they argue, andoubtedly caused a greater shock to the 
nervous system and the after effects were worse ; but, 
on the other hand, once the blood from the wounds began 
to flow, the pain diminished with each stroke. 

Only the Governor in the Know. 
With the present cat, however, they maintain, a 
precieely Opposite effect is obtained. There being no 
nots, the skin remains unbroken, so that the blood 
rises under it in long wheals, which, as they increase in 
number, are accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
pain. This, as I have said, is the theory. It strikes me 
as being plausible and interesting, so I give it for what 
it is worth. But, personally, I know which pattern cat 
I should select to employed on my back, supposing 
I ware gree the choice. 

An air of secrecy and mystery is purposely maintained 
with regard to corporal cacishwient fa prion 4 with the 
object, presume, of adding to its terrors, and thereby 
enhancing its efficiency as a deterrent. Except the 
Governor, nobody knows, until an hour or so beforehand, 
when a flogging is about to take place; while the un- 
serge paces who is chiefly concerned in the 

T, 13 t in ign 1 i i 
dibs P ignorance up till the very last possible 

The effect of this is to cause the poor wretch to be 
continually | in an agony of apprehension. The least 
Unusual noise, a strange footstep in his corridor, sends 


dsauties of ths French Stag:, wo they are and what they do, illustrates by photographs. 


OW CONVICTS 


oe 


This is not the ordinary type of convict reminiscences, for the narrator was no ordinary convict. 


-as well. 
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By W. H. NEWMAN, 


Coiner and Convict. 
He was what is j 


known in prison parlance as a “fly lag”; that is to say, a “clever rogue,” and up to all dodges. Consequently, 


he was trusted by the warders, and “ stood in” with them. 


His story goes to show that there is fully as much roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict prison as there is 


outside. Burglary, coining, poctet-picking, 


reeny—in fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in these 


institutions, with the connivance, and often with the active assistance, of some, at least, of those in authority. Convict 
prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. Inthe first three instalments Newman recounted his trafficking experiences at Hollo- 


way and Portla 


nd, some remarkable stories of prison celebrities, and also how a convict taught him to coin sovereigns and 


f-sovereigns while serving a sentence. Last week he told of some vicious assaults made on both warders and prisoners. 


cold shivers down his spine, and he is flogged a score of 
times in imagination, ere the dread reality. Indeed, I 
am inclined to believe that, in the large majority of 
cases, the sickening torture of suspense and apprehension 
is even more trying than that inflicted by the actual 
application of the cat itself. 

‘or this, at all events, is soon over. Its duration is 
reckoned by minutes, and not many of these. The only 
persons permitted by the regulations to be present, are 
the Governor, doctor, and chief warder ; in addition, of 
course, to the actual flogger. 

The latter is always chosen from among the senior 
warders, and is generally a man of stalwart build. He 


-grasps the flexible, green-baize-covered, cane handle of 


the cat firmly in his right hand, and takes up a position 
on the culprit’s left. On being given the order to begin, 
he swings his instrument of flagellation once or twice in 
the air, in order to gauge his distance, keeping his eyes 
meanwhile fixed on the taut bare back triced to the 
triangle. 

Then he brings it swiftly round his head with a rising, 
circular sweep over the right shoulder ; and, if his aim 
be true, the nine whips descend simultaneously in a 
slightly slanting direction across the shoulders, raising 
nine purple wheals on the white skin, the topmost one of 
them all being just above the arm-pits. 

As the lash reaches its destination the flogger steps 
smartly a short space sideways from the triangle with his 
right foot, drawing up the left immediately to preserve his 
balance, and at the same time bringing his weapon into 
position for another stroke. 

Men take their ‘‘doses”’ very differently. Some will 
scream and cry in a perfect delirium of terror, even before 
they are touched. (thers will remain perfectly quiet 
until the first blow falls, and then start a solo that, in spite 
of all precautions, is heard all over the gaol, and outside 
While some few very dctermined men will not 
emit a sound. 

These latter are henceforth the heroes of the prison, 
revered by their fellow-convicts, and regarded even by 
the warders with a certain fough respect. This must 
undoubtedly go a long way towards consoling them for 
the pain and indignity they have been made to suffer. 


for the good opinion of one’s associates is as much prized 


in prison as it is outside ; probably, indeed, more so, 


Punishment that Brutalises. 

A man who has been flogged loses all claim to remission 
of sentence, and has to wear chains, and a peculiar, 
parti-coloured dress, for from three to six months after- 
wards. The punishment undoubtedly brutalises a man, 
and it is significant that when a convict has been flogged, 
the warders fight shy of him for some considerable time. 
They realise that he is dangerous. 

Here is an instance that came under my own eyes at 
Parkhurst. The chains, I should explain, which convicts 
who have been whipped are compelled to wear, are not 
very heavy; but as they are riveted round the ankles, 
and must be worn in consequence day and night, they 
are apt to become irksome, and even galling. 

It is customary, consequently, for the wearer to loop 
them up in the day-time with a long piece of string, 
which is carried from the shackles up under the clothing 
and round the neck. This enables the convict to both 
walk and work with greater freedom. 

The practice is, of course, against the rules, but it is 
usually ignored by the warders, who pretend not to 
notice it. 

One day, however, a prisoner who had only been flogged 
a fortnight previously, was roughly ordered by a principal 
warder to “ undo that string.” 

I happened to be standing close to the man, and I 
cou'd see his eyes blaze. His voice, however, was per- 
fectly steady, as he replied: “‘ No, I shan’t; you come 
and undo it yourself.” The officer made a step towards 
him, caught sight of the look on his face, stopped short, 
and turned on his heel. 

I could not but reflect that he showed wisdom in so 
doing, for had he gone up to the chained man, and 
accepted his invitation to undo the string, I firmly believe 
that he would have been strangled then and there. 
But what of the discipline, or, rather, the lack of discipline, 
which renders such an incident possible ? 

Birching is, of course, not nearly so severe a punishment 
as flogging with the cat, but it is looked upon by convicts 
as a greater degradation, and many would rather have 
the cat. 

The reason is obvious. 

The man who has had a dose of the cat is, as I have 


MAGAZINE fsr May. 


said, a hero amongst his fellows. He who has been 
birched, however, is invariably made a laughing-stock of, 

Little need be said regarding the minor prison punish- 
ments—loss of ‘‘ stage,” of remission marks, and so forth. 
They are inflicted frequently, for all sorts of small in- 
fractions of discipline, and are usually greeted by the 
convicts with a shrug of the shoulders. 

There is, too, some slight consolation in knowing that 
if you are thus punisiied frequently for trifling offences 
so also are your warders. Next to the life of a convict, 
that of a warder is, I consider, as hard and undesirable a 
one as any on earth. 

Bullied and persecuted by his superiors, he has, besides, 
to be constantly on his guard against the men of his 
party, who are ever on the watch to catch him tripping. 

A warder who is detected in an infraction of any of 
the thousand-and-one rules and regulations that govern, 
or rather are supposed to govern, his conduct, during the 
whole of his waking hours, is reported to the Governor 
for punishment. As this report takes the form of a 
written complaint, made out on half a sheet of blues 
official foolscap, a warder, when in trouble, is alway, 
referred to as having ‘‘ got his half-sheet.” 


When Warders break Rules. 

Some warders aro more clever than others in keeping 
out of trouble, but an average of cne half-sheet a month 
is considered ‘‘ not bad,’”’ and I have known a warder to 
be reported six times in as many days. Punishment of 
some sort almost invariably follows a report, and as this 
punishment usually takes the form of a money fine, too 
many half-sheets are apt to make a very serious inroad 
upon the man’s none too lavish weekly pay. 

As an instance of the sort of offences that are punished 
by docking a warder’s scanty earnings, I may mention 
that at Parkhurst, while I was there, a very decent young 
officer was fined half a crown for merely wishing Jabez 
Balfour ‘“ Good morning.” 

I myself, while at Holloway, was once the indirect 
cause of getting an officer rather heavily fined. He was 
not an ordinary warder, either, hut a principal warder. 

I was under remand there, and, being recognised as an 
old lag, | services were greatly in demand amongst the 
officers, all of whom, as I have previously explained, 
prefer infinitely to deal with a convict who knows the 
ropes properly. I used to act as valet—or “‘ batman,” as 
they call it—to quite a number of them. As, however, 
this puncipe’ warder did not, in my estimation, treat me 
Body declined to continue serving him after a 
while, with the result that he had to get someone else. 

His choice fell upon a “ duffer,” unfortunately for him. 
For one day the newly-appointed “ batman” was cleaning 
boots, when the Governor of the gaol hove in sight all 
unexpectedly. 


Fined a Sovereign. 

Now, the place where the “ duffer”’ was busy with the 
boots was a little room looking up a corridor, and it 
would have been perfectly easy for him to have hidden 
them somewhere until the danger was past. But the 
“duffer,’ being a ‘‘duffer,”’ did not even realise that 
there was any danger. He went on with his work as if 
it were the most natural thing in the world so to do. 

Of course, the Governor ‘“‘ tumbled.” ‘‘ Tumbled,” also, 
to the fact that he had a “ duffer” to deal with. 

“ Hulloa, my man,” he said, “have you ever been in 
the Army ?” 

“No, sir,” answered the “ duffer,” looking somewhat 
surprised. 

“Oh,” remarked the Governor, “I thought you had 
by the manner you cleaned boots. By the way, whoso 
boots are théy ?” 

“Tho chief warder’s, sir,” replicd the “ duffer,” with 
evident pride. 

The Governor said no more. He had learned all ho 
wanted to know. Next day the warder was hauled up 
“on the carpet,” and fined a sovereign; for it is, of 
course, strictly against the regulations for a prisoncr to 
perform any personal service for an officer. 

Like most prison rules, however, it is more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. Both at Portland 
and Parkhurst I have repeatedly done all sorts of work 
for the warders, and even for their wives, helping them 
clean up the dinner-things, blackleading the grates for 
them, scrubbing the floors, and even washing the soiled 
linen of the houschold. 

For this, of course, I was well paid in tobacco and food. 

And all the while I was supposed to be safely shut up 
in my cell, making mail-bags for the Government. 

(Next week Mr. Newman tells of some astounding escapes fron: prison.) 
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“ WELL, gentlemen, we've got to 
pick a winning team this time,” 
said the chairman of tho Oldtower 
Sniy Football Club, beaming 
genially on his fellow directors. 
“We've had enough of failure at 
the last hurdle; let us command 
success now—we deserve it.” 

A murmur of approbation ran 
through the room. Twice during 
the last five seasons had the Trinity 
team got into the semi-final of the 
competition for the English Cup, and twice into the final, 
but so far they had failed to bring the little £20 silver 
aed to Oldtower. Their continued failure was rapidly 

ming the joke of the football world. 

“A winning team’? Yes, if we can,” said Mr. Boge, ® 
middle-aged, stout, florid gentleman, rather doubt! > 
‘Some of ’em's all right till you get em down tothe Palace, 
and then where are they ?”” 

‘* At the Palace,” answered Mr. May, another stout gentle- 
man with a ready wit. A scornful grunt from the questioner 
was the only thing his remark called forth, however. : 

“Mr. Bagg is mt we can ; that’s just the crux,” said 
@ youngish, clean-shaven man. ‘“ Can we hit upon a team to 
po us through ? You may say, let us trust to the men who 

ave done so well up to now ; let us leave weil alone. That 
sounds all right, but is it?’ He looked round the table, a 
suspicion of contempt in his handsome, rather coarse face. 

The chairman cleared his throat. ‘* Please go on, Mr. Gran- 
ville ; we should like to have everyone's ideas on the subject.” 

Mr. Granville nodded. “We can’t; and I say that by 
leaving the team as it is we shall not win the Cup. We must 
alter it—in one respect, and I am perhaps going to startle 
some of you by saying why.” 

Mr. May sno loudly, and winked at Mr. B 

Mr. Granville took no notice of him, but continued. “ As 

ou all know, it has been current chaff for some time past 
hat James is a Jonah. How it started I do not profess to 
say, but the fact remains that the rest of the players are 
always saying, in cffect, ‘Oh, we can’t hope to win the Cup 
with James in the side.’ They have said that ever since the 
Rovers beat us last year, and now they believe it.” 

“That's all rot,” interrupted Mr. May loudly. 2 

“Mr. May is quite right to tell us what's in his mind,” said 
Mr. Granville, smiling sarcastically, ‘‘ but he ought not to 
contradict those who know better than he does. It’s all 
very foolish, no doubt, but there it is, and I that it is 
better to leave James out of the team on Sai y in favour 
of Groves than to have the other ten men go on the field 
peter See they cannot win because he is among them. I 


need hardly tell you, gentlemen, how superstitious footballers 
are, how they ceard ant are influenced by omens and 
mascots.’ 


‘I am sorry to say that I believe Mr. Granville is t— 
that most of Se Late ok toe Fuk Glee ie tne aed ‘a 


interrupted Mr. . _“Phey seem to have hold of a 
lot ot oka you mitt call ‘ proofs,’ too.” - 

“ Yea,” said Mr. Granville quickly, ‘that is so. And it 
is rather extraordinary what a number of things are seemingly 
against James. For instance, he is the only man who has 
taken part in both the finals and both the semi-finals which 
we have lost since he joined us. Also, he has missed scoring 
from three penalties that would have saved games for us, 
besides losing lots of good chances near goal in these matches.”’ 

Mr. May looked up quickly and was evidently on the point 
of making some pertinent remark. He refrained, however, 
and merely smiled to himself. 

‘“ Perhaps,” remarked the chairman, “‘ we had better leave 
the question open till the last and then vote upon it. Shall 
wec the rest of the side first ?” 

Five minutes later ten of the eleven to oppose the North- 
town Rangers in the great match at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday had been discussed and decided upon ; the choice 
between James, the brilliant International, and Groves, his 
able but by no means so experienced understudy, remained to 
be made. 

“ Well, gentlemen, Ict us now complete the team,” said 
the chairman. ‘‘ Those in favour of James? ‘Three, thank 
you ; in favour of Groves ? Three.” 

He looked down the table. “ Well, it seems up to me to 

ive the casting vote. I am sorry for James, but [ incline to 
itr. Granville’s views and favour playing Groves.” 

Mr. May thought hard as he walked home. ‘Now, I 
wonder,” he said to himself, ‘‘ who started that idea about 
Jimmy among the boys.”’ 

“IT think,” he went on, as he Ict himself into his house— 
“I think that I shall really have to doa little private detective 
work during the next day or exo" 

s * 


* * 

Mr. Harold Granville was what is known as ‘a good 
sportsman ” {in certain circles. 

Mr. Granville’s tastes did not greatly run to backing horses, 
however. He was rather too keen a business man to waste 
money in that silly way ; he made his “ sport ” pay him with 
the minimum of risk. 

But although his monetary interest in the welfare of Old- 
tower Club was considerable, it was not paramount. He was 
playing for other and higher stakes. He was risking much to 
—possibly—gain more. 

‘These “ higher stakes " were the hand and fortune, if not 
necessarily the heart, of a certain Miss Alice Clarke. A 
beautiful, fair-haired, sparkling-eyed girl of twenty-one. 

Unfortunately for him, however, his suit had met with but 
little success so far. Alice tolerated him because he was a 
friend of her father’s, but that she had any love or affection 
for him was unthinkable. ‘there was clearly a someone else 
in the case—and, as Mr. Granvillo correctly surmised, that 
someone else was Tom James. 

On the day following the selection of the Trinity team for 
the Cup final Mr. Granville purposely met old Mr. Clarke and 
got himself invited to lunch. 

Mr. Clarke himself was a keen follower of the game, and his 
daughter was, as she expressed it, “ just crazy about it,” and 
30 the conversation naturally resolved itsclf into a discussion 
on the chances in Saturday's match. 

“I do really honestly think we shall pull it off this time,” 
gid Mr. Granville. 


Keen judgment of literature you will display If you purshase the ROYAL MAGAZINE for May. 


A Tale of Love and the English Cup. 


Alice nodded eagerly. ‘‘ How splendid if we do. I could 
cry for some of the boys ; it must be almost heart-breaking to 
have got so close so often. Isn’t it terribly bad luck?” 

This gave Mr. Granville just the chance he wanted. “ Oh,” 
he said carelessly, “‘ I don’t know so much about bad luck ; 
I think it’s been bad play as often as not, you know. Some 
of them are gettin; pone yee it.” . 

“* Yes,” agreed Mr. . “you're right. There’s King 
now—he often strikes me as being too slow.” . 

“‘ King,” said Mr. Granville, ‘‘ oh, I wouldn't condemn him 
yet. But there are others—James, for instance. We've 
decided to leave him out on Saturday, you know.” He 
addressed his host, keeping his face averted from Alice. 

“Leave him out?” Alice cried quickly. ‘‘Oh, what a 
horrid shame——” She stopped suddenly and_ blushed. 
“Why have you left him out?” she demanded, turning 
towards Mr. Granville, and looking him straight in the face. 

“I? Oh, I haven't left him out—personally, that is,”. he 
said, a trifle taken aback. ‘It was—er—the decision of the 
majority of the committee.” He smiled feebly. 

“Yes, but why ?” she repeated. 

‘* Well—er—the real reason’s a rather extraordinary one ; 
the rest of the pays have come to look upon him as some- 
thing of a Jonah.’ 

“A Jonah!” repeated Mr. Clarke. ‘‘ What's that ?” 

Mr. Granville explained the situation that had arisen, or, 
rather, been made to arise. 

“ And who,” inquired /lice coldly, ‘“‘ who first started such 
@ cruel and absurd idea ?” 

Mr. Granville seemed to find her steady gaze rather dis- 
concerting, and he looked hard at his plate. ‘Really I 
couldn’t say; it’s been quietly gy 5 or some time. 

** And besides,”’ G: anville continued, ‘‘ he is about finished ; I 
doubt if we shall e him for next season now.” He still 
avoided meeting Alice’s eyes. 

“Then,” said she, rising angrily from the table, “ you will 
be most unfair if you don’t. After five years of his services 
you cast him out without his just pee veep 
eheat' him out of a benefit match which ld be w 
five hundred pounds to him. You are little better than 
a pack of robbers.” 

e stood by her chair, panting. The two men looked 
awkwardly at each other, and Granville started to speak. 

But she cut him short. ‘I don’t want to hear 
any more of your wretched excuses and lies. You are at 
the bottom of all this, I know ’—he started quickly, and an 
ugly look came into his frowning face—“ it is all your 
ae But I will beat you yet. eee ing 
Mr. James into the team on Saturday. Nothing i stop 
me 


. 
” 


tears directly she had c e door behind her. 
e * * ® 


Between nine and ten that evening Joe Groves, the man 
who was to play instead of James in the great match, was 
found lying insensible on some waste land adjoining the 
Clarkes’ house. He had apparently been dealt a heavy blow 
on the head from behind, and on a search being made, a stout 
oaken eer stick, identified as belonging to Tom James, 
was discovered lying among some bushes. 

James had been seen leaving the house shortly after nine, 
and this, in conjunction with the finding of his stick, was 
considered sufficient justification for his arrest on a charge of 
attempted murder. 


s s s s 2 


Not for a long time had there been such a sensation in 
Oldtower as the news of these happenings caused. That Joe 
Graves—or anyone else, for that matter—should have been 
attacked was not, perhaps, vastly surprising. Want of work 
and consequent distress was answerable for much that took 
place after dark in the town at the time. But that ‘tom 
James should be accused of attempting to murder his fellow- 
player was inexplicable and unbelievable. 

‘opular opinion was all against the mere su ion of his 
guilt, but, unfortunately, popular opinion had several very 
ominous “ appearances ”’ up against it. ‘tom James had been 
arrested and charged on strong circumstantial evidence. 

‘The court was packed when the case came up for hearing 
on the Friday morning. In the public part were a number 
of well-known football people, including Mr. Harold Granville ; 
at the Press table, representatives of half the big papers in 
the country. 

The police purposed offering only sufficient evidence to 
ietly a@remand. But ‘'om James’ solicitor opposed this 
at once. 

“ Aremand,” he said, jumping to his feet, “ is not necessary. 
I can clear my client of this dastardly charge here end now.” 

At his words a murmur of sympathy and approval, not 
unmixed with excitement, ran through the court. The 
magistrates frowned severely, and the Chairman said : “ Very 
well, Mr. Scott ; go on, please.” 

“IT wish to call Miss Alice Clarke,” said Mr. Scott, in a 
perfectly matter-of-fact voice. 

Blushing, but not in the least flustered, the pretty girl left 
her father’s side and stepped into the witness-box. For an 
instant she caught Mr. Granville’s eyes fixed upon her in a 
look of half-appeal, half-challenge. But she took no notice 
of him, and faced Mr. Scott confidently. 

a en he asked, “did you see Mr. Harold Granville 

Ss ”» 

To all but Alice the question was totally unexpected. 
There was a quick movement among the spectators, and the 
slightest suspicion of a suppressed giggle here and there. 

But the girl was oblivious to cverything but the question. 

“Two days ago—on Wednesday,” she answered steadily. 


And then she walked proadiy out of the room, bursting into 
* 
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Sy 
* Did you part amicably 2° 
* No, wo du net” wr 
** Tell us why, please ? ”” 
Clearly, and without 
hesitation, she reviewed 
een ae “I. tuid 
ir. Granville that I wou) a 
him; that I would find a es 
getting Mr. James into tho team,’ 
she flashed, as she finished |; 
explanation. 
““And Mr. 
you = youg father that evening ? ” 
“ es.”” 


* When did he leave the house ? 

** At a quarter-past nine.” 

* Are you on the telephone ? ”* 

witha h;I 

ony ‘ou very much ; I need trouble you no furthcr no * 

A sigh of astonishment ran through the court iene 

Even the sa oie a were surprised. ‘You say \--: 
can clear your client here and now, Mr. Scott?” said ‘t:.. 
Chairman. “Do you wish to call any other—er—evidenco °° 

“Yes, please ; I am going to ask Mr. Harold Granville +» 


ang 
the 


James dined yj:}; 


be so as to step into the box for a moment.” He low | 
hard across at that sleek, we oom gentleman, \j.., 
suddenly became pale and seemingly ill-at-ease. 


“IT?” he said, rising. “Oh, no, I would much rather ;. + 
I yg monly ne to do with ne cone - 
‘You do not wish to help clear Mr. James?” snay;.. 
Mr. Scott. is ae 
ane was ai gel situation for Mr. Granville. He could 
very well say “ No” in open court, so, stammering, * (h, 
if you put it like that, of course,” he left his seat Sal Cede 
the witness-box. 
“ How are you, Mr. Granville ?” said Mr. Scott careles:i:. 
Mr. Gran smiled. ‘I’ve got a bit of a cold, thanks. ’ 
‘* How long have you had it ?” 
“* How long ? @ couple of days; since Wednesiiy 
afternoon.” ‘ 


“ Do you attribute it to rg hap special ?” 
me Wel we caught : —_ shower irre fell just 
lore one on Wednesday—when I was k to—cr— 
lunch with Mr. Clarke, in fact.” lie nical 
“ Thank you ; that will do.” 
The court was more amazed than ever. Had Mr. Scvtt 
= suddenly mad ? “Really,” said the chief magistrate, 
acting steep’ Se dake tay esadad 
, no , equanimity of this 
little, keen-eyed solicitor. “ If you will allow me pad another 
minute, I should like to call Mr. May,” he begged. 
The Chairman nodded crossly. “ Very well, if you wish it.” 
“The injured man, Joseph Groves, is, I believe, your 
ew, and he lives at your house, Mr. May?” was Mr. 
Bectes first. question. 
es. ct) 


“Do you remember him being rung up on your telephore 
on Wednesday evening ? ” abigail: 

“ Yes ; I first took the call mysclf.”” 

“* He spoke over the telephone ? ” 

“ Yes, and told me that Tom James wanted him to go up 
to the ‘ Pigeons’ and play billiards.” 
Did you ise the voice at the other end ?” 
“* It sounded like James’.” . 
“ Did = notize what time it was when the call exme 


“* No; but I know it was before nine.” 

“‘ Just one more question—to get from your house to ie 
‘P * would one pass Mr. Clarke’s house ? ” 

“* Yes, that is the shortest way.” 

** Well, sir, have you finished ?” asked the Chairman w1.’ 
Mr. May had stood down. ‘I do not see that you have dur. 
your case a great deal of service.” 

“* T have only shown,” said Mr. Scott, with something vi rv 
like a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ that everything points to a certain 
eiges i guilty of this charge, and that person is net 
my client. 

“The telephone call could not have come from him, as !: 
was in Mr. Clarke's house until a quarter-past nine, and tli-y 
are not on the telephone ; while the finding of the stick 15 
easily accounted for. ‘the real culprit had seen it in Mr. 
Clarke's stand, and in order to get hold of it took—and left - 
a somewhat similar one therein—shall we say luncheor- 
time on Wednesday ? ” 

He glanced, apparently idly, in the direction of Mr. Hare! 
Granville, who had returned to his place among the spectators. 
“* People who will walk about with sticks instead of umbre!ls3 
on showery days, simply invite colds,” he added slily. 

Wg tea le got up from his seat. ‘‘ You seem to thi::k 

a! ” 

“I don’t,” purred the solicitor ; “ I know ! . 

“The motives are perfectly plain,” he went on placidly : 
“ but I will spare Miss Clarke's feelings by not entering uj" ” 
them. How the assault was planned is equally clear. 

““Mr. James’ movements were spied upon, and it \*: 
known from previous watching—and you know how one mi) 
will watch another in certain circumstances—that he wo! 
leave Mr. Clarke’s house soon after nine. Very well, w!st 
could be easier than to inveigle—by means of a false teleph'' 
m —the victim, the most plausible victim, too—to p«.) 
that house at a compromising time, and to spring out 21 
stun him as he went by the very convenient adjacent wi*! 
land? I submit, sir, that there is no sort of case agaist 
my client.” ‘ 

The Chairman eyed the little solicitor rather less sever’ 

“In face of what we have heard—and—seen ”—he look’! 
hard at the twitching face of Mr. Granville—‘ we do not-- 
er—see how any jury could convict,” he said pompov:!;. 
“ The—er—accused is discharged.” 

* * ° * 

In face of what they, too, had heard—and scen—'!* 
Oldtower Trinity committee had no hesitation in reinstatirs 
Yom James in the team in place of the unfortunate Joc Grow". 
who turned out to be less badly burt than was supposed. 

And as Tom shot the second of the two goals by which t'" 
Sale at last won the Cup, he may be said to have thoroug|: 
earned the benefit and the handsome wedding present whit 
were his before the year was out. 


Now eelling, fourpence. 
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SHANCSPEARE'S 
BIRTHPLACE 


How Stratford-on-Avon’s Great Annual Festival in 
Honour of Shakespeare has Grown. 
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Apri 23rd is a great day in Stratford-on-Avon, for it 
is the birthday of our greatest poet and dramatist ; and if 
Shakespeare owed no little to the town and its surround- 
ings, the debt has long been paid. Stratford may have 
other industries, but, to all intents and purposes, its 
chief work is to cater for the thousands who annually 
make pilgrimage to the scenes of his boyhood and death. 

Thronged as is the town with visitors all through the 
summer, his birthday attracts even greater crowds from 
all over the world. The celebrations last for a week or 
a fortnight, but, of course, the great day is April 23rd, 
St. George’s Day, a fitting date for the birthday of our 
national t. ; . 

The Shakespeare festival grows in magnitude every 
year, until now it is a voritable pageant, including 
representations of scenes in connection with the poet 
and the life of his day. David Garrick, the famous actor, 
is practically responsible for the festival. He conducted 
the first one, termed the “Jubilee” of Shakespeare, 
which was held at Stratford in 1769. 

Only Held at Long Intervals, 

After this they were only held at long intervals, the 
most important being those of 1827 and 1834; but it 
was really the Tercentenary in 1869 that started the 
commemoration. In that year a temporary rotunda 
was built for the celebrations, but the regular annual 
Shakespeare Week started with the opening of the 
Memorial Theatre on April 23rd, 1879. he association, 
which was founded to build the Memorial, maintains the 
festival every year. 

Nowadays, the worthy inhabitants of Stratford would 
work their hardest to prevent any possibility of its 
lapsing, but the Jubilee celebrations met with some 
little opposition. The ceremonies were to have been 


fakes of, maleur/ eisls 


THE amateur billiard-player often plays with a cue 
that is quite unsuited to him. Unless you have your 
own cue, this is to some extent unavoidable, but the 
amateur who plays with a cue shorter than 4 feet 6 inches, 
longer than 4 feet 8 inches, lighter than 15 ounces, or 
heavier than 16 ounces is needlessly handicapping himself. 

Four feet 6 inches to 4 feet 8 japlien is the proper length, 
15 ounces to 16 ounces the proper weight for a cue, and 
a good one should balance when held across the palm of 
the hand or a finger at a point 12, or about 12, inches 
from the end of the butt. 

The cue should be held rather behind this point of 
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CORRECT ‘ BRIDGE ° 


SICHT CUE HOLD 


balance, but the forefinger should not go beyond it, so 
that the little finger is from 3 to 4 inches from the end. 

Many amateurs grip the cue too far forward or too 
far back, losing power and control of the cue either way, 
but the commonest and greatest mistake the amateur 
makes is that he grips the cue, grips it tight. 
: For a few exceptional shots, such as screws and stabs, 
it may be necessary to hold the cue pretty tight, in order 
to check it at the moment it strikes the ball, but for all 
ordinary shots it can hardly be held too lightly in the 
fingers. 

The professional, so to speak, throws his cue at the 
ball, and, the stroke made, his cue continues to “ follow 


rong ”*—that is, to move on forwards in a straight 
That is the great difference between a shot played by 
rie poasional and one made by an ordinary amateur. 
Fi he latter's cue-point scarcely moves after striking the 
all, but the professional's travels onwards for a full foot 
or more, 
is Then, if you watch a professional, you will see that he 
firmly balanced on his legs; when he makes a shot, 


the only of him that moves is the cue-arm. The 
pro's” 


PEARSON’S 


brought to a conclusion with a grand Shakespearean 
pageant, but a violent storm caused the omission of 
this item in the programme, certain of the townsfolk 
regarding it as a judgment from Heaven on such impious 
demonstrations. 

_ Long before April 23rd preparations for the commemora- 
tion are going forward ; flags are being made, banners 
and mottoes embroidered or painted, and the hundred 
and one accessories gathered together. The streets are 
ee me especially the route to the church; 
uildings . beflagged and garlanded, those places which 
are more jntimately connected with the poet receiving 
special attention. 

Then, when the great day at last arrives, its dawn is 
heralded with a merry peal of bells, and the ceremonies 
thenceforward continue without break. Thousands of 
visitors flock into the town, many bringing wreaths from 
Shakespearean societies, both British and foreign, while 
others bear the same tributes from well-known literary 
men. 

Unfurling the Foreign Flags. 

Down ae Street, the widest street in the town, 
and usually the most profusely decorated, are erected a 
number of flag-staffs from which the national flags of 
the world are to be unfurled—a feature that has marked 
the celebrations during the past two years. By nine or 
a little after the street is thronged with a cosmopolitan 
crowd, many wearing a rose in honour of St. George. 

Just before ten the Mayor, in his robes of office, accom- 
panied by the Council and the other dignitaries of the 
place, arrive with the representatives of the foreign 
nations who are to unfurl their flags. 

This ceremony over, all adjourn to the Town Hall, 
where the Mayor welcomes the members of the Shake- 
speare Club and the national delegates. . 

Headed by the Mayor and distinguished visitors, a 
procession leaves the Town Hall for the Grammar School, 
where pride of place is given to the masters and boys 
in honour of the fact that Shakespeare himself was once 
a scholar there. First of all a visit is made to the birth- 
place, and then the long procession to the church starts. 

Here a short: service is held, then all the officials form 
up in the. chancel, while the clergy receive the wreaths 
and Jay them on Shakespeare's grave. 

The rest of the day is celebrated in different fashion 
from year to year, 


Helpful Hints for Would-be Steven- 
sons, Which Should be Doubly 


Interesting in View of the Cham- 
pion’s Coming Match with Inman. 


“stance at the billiard-table, but only the cue-arm 
moves in making a stroke. 

The amateur, on the other hand, rocks on his feet, 
often gets himself into most uncomfortable positions, and 
his whole body is apt to twist 
or give as he delivers the cue. 

It is scarcely possible to stand 
too square to a stroke. The 
right shoulder should be well 
forward, but the amateur 
usually stands sideways to the 
cue, right shoulder back, in which 
position he can neither tako 
correct aim nor have any ,6@ 
steadiness. The amateur sprawls ; 
across his cue, the ‘‘ pro” gets 
well behind it. As a rule, the 
body should rest firmly on the 
right foot. 

Then just because he stands 
badly the amateur is apt to 
play with his elbow. He gets his elbow up and away 
from his body, and inevitably the cue hits the ball cross- 
ways. 

The right elbow should be kept close, but not too close 
to the body, and the stroke should be delivered by the 
whole arm swung straight backwards and forwards from 
the shoulder. 

The professional's ‘‘ bridge ” is a “ thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever.” Mark how the hand is firmly placed on 


The co rect way of standing 
at the table, 


the cloth, the ball of the thumb, and not of the wrist, | 


resting on it, the 
fingers _ slightly 
separated, and 
stretching 
straight from 
knuckle to cloth, 
the top thumb 
joint well turned 
back, so that 
there is a regular 
and rigid groove 
for the cue to 
run in. 

Then turn to 
the “ bridge ”’ as 
mado by the 
average amateur. 
He makes it in 
all sorts of weird 


A bad habit of the a:natcur ts to sprawl 
across his cue and also the tabls. Inacase 
like this he should use the rest, 


ly is not exactly rigid, for ease and comfort, ; ways, including playing through his doubled forefinger asa 
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ENCORE WANTED. 

Witutz, aged five, had been warned not to eat pastry 
for his supper, but insisted on having a piece, nevertheless. 

The next morning he related a dream in which bears 
had chased him, snakes had crawled down his back, and 
a big elephant rolled on him. 

“There !”? exclaimed his mother. ‘I told you if you 
ate pastry for your supper you would have bad dreams.”* 

«Well: I don’t care,” said the youngster. “It was 
better than the circus, and I did not have to pay to get 
in! I should like to go again to-night !” 


fe 
“ Mama, may I play with Johnnie Cross ?”* 
“No, Georgie. e's a bad boy. Let him play with 


the other bad boys.”* 

“Well, that’s all right, mamma. 
I'm the worst boy in the street.” 

Jones went to bed all right the other night, but when 
he awoke he found himself in the street in the grasp 
of a policeman. 

** Hold on,” he cried, “ you mustn't arrest me. I'm 
a somnambulist.” 

The policeman replied, “I don’t care what yer religion 
is—yer can’t walk the streets in yer nightshirt !” 


a a 


FORCE OF HABIT. 

** Very fine day, sir,” said the garrulous barber, 

No reply. 

- Tock rather like rain, though.”* This as he stropped 
the razor. 

Silence. 

“Terrible thing that airship disaster.” 

Still silence. ; 

“ Got a tender face,” he went on as he made a sweep 
with the razor. ‘‘ Don’t shave cluse, do you, sir?” 

Profound silence. 

“What will you have on your face—witch hazel? I 
always use that myself,”* 

No reply, 

“A little powder. 
at the desk.” 

Then, and not till then, the knight of the razor realised 
that he had been shaving himself. 


His mothor says 


There you are, sir. Pay cashier 


hand flat on the table so that he cannot hit the cue ball 
except low down, resting the outside of the palm on 
the cloth, so that the ball of the thumb is off the table, 
and the thumb therefore unsteady, and bending his 
fingers so that they rest on their very tips and are as 
unsteady as could be. 

Then even if he makes a good, firm “ bridge,” the 
amateur often spoils it by having too much or too littls 
of the cue in 
front of it. The 
proper length of 
cue between the 
“* bridge” rer 
the object ball 
is about one ~~ 
foot. If you 
make it more the 
cue is bound to 
““ waggle ” in 
making the 
stroke, with the result that you do not hit the object 
ball at the point aimed at, while if you make it less, the 
cue has no time to develop any striking force. But 
where amateurs most fail in execution compared with 
professionals is in the management of ‘“ the rest.” 

Granted that the rest is at all times an inconvenient 
instrument to use, that is, compared with the natural 
“* bridge”? made by the hand, the average amateur makes 
the rest ten times more difficult than he need. 

He picks up the rest, and holds it up in his left hand, 
clear of the table. The “ pro,” on the other hand, puts 
the rest on the table, and places his left hand over it, 
thus holding it firmly against the cloth or cushion. 

As held by the amateur, the rest is unsteady, but the 
“pro” keeps it firm as a rock—a simple point, but one 
| which makes all the difference in the successful use of the 
| rest, be it the ordinary rest, the half, or the long butt. 

Moreover, the amateur seldom holds the cue properly 
in making a rest shot. He generally grasps it by the 
tip and pokes at the ball, forearm more or less in line 
with the cue. 

When using the rest, the back of the hand should be 
towards you, and the forearm should be at right-angles, 
orncarly at right- 
angles, to the cue. 

This gives you 
a clear — sight 
down the cue, 
and insures the 


How the “ pro" uses the rest— 


| cue travelling 
> straight in the 

required — diree- 

—Theamateur'sway. He picks it up insteat tion. The dia- 
of leaving tt flat on the table, and does not gram makes this 
hold the cue correctly. clear. Finally, 


one may mention 
a “classic” difference between professional and amateur 
cueist : the former chalks his cue before trying a difficult 
shot, the latter, after having missed it for want of a little 


ombined with steadiness, are the hall-marks of his sort of loop; but his commonest mistakes are placing tho | chalk. 


A pathetic litile story by M. P. Shoil appears in tho May ROYAU MAGAZINZE, now on aale, prics fourpence 
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Racing the Smell. 

A motorist, charged at Kingston for furious driving, 

remarked: “I put ona spurt to escape a smell of petrol.” 
The Truth about It. 

At the Manchester City Police-court : 

Magistrate’s Clerk (seriously) : “Do you confess you are 
the man you say you are?” 

Prisoner (equally earnestly): “ Yes, sir, I am the man I 
say Iam.’ 

Not to be Expected. 

“T expect a builder to do little things free of charge,” 
said a lady who admitted at Bloomsbury County Court that 
she had been a householder for ten years. 

“Then you ought to know,” said his Honour Judge Bacon, 
“that a builder will never do anything for love.” ~ 

A Big Shareholder. 

’-A solicitor at Shoreditch County Court: “ You are, I 
believe, the managing director of this company ? ” 

Debtor; “ Yes, nominally.” 

Solicitor: ‘“ And a large shareholder p” 

Debtor: “ Yes, I hold one.” (Laughter.) 

Solicitor : “What is it worth ?” 

Debtor: “One pound.” (Laughter.) 


Soliure SALS 


A SIMPLE WRENCH. 

UnscREWING o gas or water pipe is not such an 
awkward task if 
the following. 
information is 
- lied : Procure 

ngth of rope, 
hoe it in the 
centre, and wind it 
several times round 
the pi to be 
loose Insert 
the end of a stout 
stick through the 
loop, as shown, to 
act asa lever, By 
holding the ends 
of the rope tightly 
and applying 
ressure with the 
ver, the unscrewing can be quickly scoonmthihed without 
any injury to the pipe. 
oer 2 es 


SAVES THE POINT. 

Ir is distinctly annoying 
> when, havin eons a few 
a) ae carefully sharpening 
yf ncil, the wretched thi 
rolls from the table : 

d bin its int to grie 
again the Ptiscr: Such 
aggravations can be avoided. 
@ Over the unsharpened end of 
A the pencil fit a small cap, 
filled with lead or metal 
shot. Even a small brass 
cartridge .case will do, 
Should the pencil then be 
dropped, the weighted end 
will fall to the ground first 
and thus save the point, 


Feked Lars | 


Aeroplane Green. 

* Asroplane ” is the newest colour in millinery. Its tone 
ean best be described as a light bluish-green. The reason 
for calling it ueroplane is that aeroplanes are the newest 
things, and therefore it was thought appropriate that the 
game name should be applied to the newest colour. 


Frontiersmen for America. 

Major Vincent, of the United States Engineers, speaking 
at a Frontiersmen's concert said he intended to raise a 
legion ‘out of the 500,000 qualified men in America, with 
the condition of enlistment that they should, if necessary, 
fight for Britain, but never against her. 


Hobby that Paid. 

An enthusiastic student of foreign bird life, Mr. O. 
Millsam, of Swindon, is retiring from his thriving drapery 
business to take up a lucrative position connected with his 
hobby in Brussels. He will take with him his private 
aviary, which contains many birds which were the first of 
their kinds to arrive in thiscountry alive. Among them are 
an Indian nut-hatch, a roller from Celebes, and lorikeets 
from Australia and New Guinea. 


Washerwomen Stop the Organ. 
Recently the Bangor Corporation diverted the supply of 
water which works the engine of the blowing apparatus at 
the Catbedral, and now the pressure is so light that, 
Upigeeie'| on Mondays, when the washerwomen are busy, 
e engine declines to work, and consequently the organ 
gannot be = ed. The Cathedral authorities have con- 


plained to orporation. 
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; Must Have Been Sober. 
A man who was accused at Croydon of being intoxicated 
declared he was able to say coherently to the 2 police doctor, 
“ She stood upon the pier welcoming him in.” 


Only Burglar Bill. 

“«T was awakened in the night by a strange noise in the 
house,” stated a witness at the London Sessions. I shouted, 
‘Who's there?’ A voice replied, ‘ Don’t be afraid; it’s 
only a burglar.’” 


Please Don’t Touch. 
“You must not hit policemen. They are very sacred 
creatures,” Mr. Plowden tolda lady prisoner at Marylebone 
Police Court. 


No Need to Worry. 
At Clerkenwell an applicant complained to the magistrate 
that some threats had been used to him a week ago. 
The Magistrate; “ You have been living in fear of your 
as for a week ?” 


licant (eagerly): “ Yes, sir.” 
7h Me agistrate: “Then I think you will go on living a 
little iniger, 


Next application !” 


An electro-plated pencil- 
cannot undertake to return unsuitable 


IN SPEAKING TUBES. 
WHEN two or more Seer : 


tubes are fitted in 


remises or & rivate house it 
is sometimes cult to tell 
which whistle has blown. To ORY PLUG 
prevent such confusion arising ac 
8 small ivory plug is often 
placed in each whistle. When i WORY PLUG 


the whistle is blown, 
shoots the 
oe Ww 


out 
pivg, thus showing 
ich tube is being 


a ne 
CHOKE BORE GUNS. 

How the barrels of sporting guns have been improved 
in the course of time is illustrated by the outline sketches 
here. No. 1 shows the old bell-mouthed gun which 
scattered its charge over a wide range, but onl carried 
a short distance, No. 2 is a simple cylinder like a gas- 

pipe; the shot is more 
Pansantvated on leaving 
—-. themuzzle, but itscontents 
soon spread. In No.3 the 
first principle is entirely 
revered, the barrel taper- 
ing towards the muzzle, 
mening the shot compact 
arrying it far. ow 

we have the “choke bore,” 
No. 4, The barrel is a 
simple cylinder until 
within a pith inches of the 
muzzle, when it contracts 
suddenly, causing the 
pellets to converge towards the centre, with the result 
that they travel further, just as water forced through the 
nozzle of a pipe has much more force than if it were 
expelled from an open tube. A single bullet could not 
be used with a choke bore; it would carry away the 
muzzle. For the sake of clearness the third and fourth 

sketches have been lata apeaiad 


| __A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You | Few Items of Fact ee Will Interest You. [A Few Items of Fact that Wil Inteet You || 


The Irish Giant. 

Workmen employed at Moycullen, co. Galway, have 
unearthed a complete skeleton measuring 8ft. 5}in., and an 
old sword bearing the following inscription in Gaelic: 
“ Donach Okeefe. A.D. 1281.” 


£7,000 for a Carpet. 

The sale of the Yerkes art collection in New York 
realised a sum of £406,890. A small silk carpet from the 
Ardebi! Mosque went for £7,100,: and a Persian carpet 
fetched £6,600. An Ardebil ca: t, forming a pair with 
the Ardebil tin the South Kensington Museum, was 
knocked down for £5,400. 


**All Seasons, Please.” 

The passengers by the miners’ train from Arras and Lens, 
France, were all made to get out early one morning 
recently, and their tickets demanded. here were 400 
miners, and a strong force of police was in attendance to 
enforce order. Fifty-nine of the miners were travelling 
either with a season ticket that had expired or with no 
ticket at all. 

Defending the Nest. 

The extraordinary sight of a thrush fighting a cat which 
had designs upon its nest of young ones was to be seen at 
Victoria Park, Dover, recently. © unequal contest lasted 
a quarter of an hour. ‘The male thrush had returned to his 
nest with a worm when he observed a cat in a neighbour- 
tng tee, He at once aan e the cat and attacked it with 

and wings open, striking again and a at the 
animal’s head. The cat srantetig ask “ae 


case is given to the sender ot each accepted picture par, used on tnis page. 
paragraphs unless accompanied bya stamped addressed enveloy<. | 


‘| of ash on it when he was pulled up. The Bench dismi:: 
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* Wait and See!” 


When I was arrested,” said a prisoner cha 
robbery at the London Sessions recently, “1 moe 


-constable, ‘What for?’ He replied, ‘ Wait and see !’” 


Something to be Proud Of, 
When charged with drunkenness at Lambeth Police C 
@ man that he got drunk on ginger- “nile a il 
tinned salmon. 


Grew in Beauty Side by Side. 

In a Clerkenwell case of disorderliness it was stated t!: 
the man had struck a woman. 

Prisoner: “Oh, yes. Why, we were brought up tovet):. 
We've known each other all our lives. We're like bruti.. 
and sister.” 

The Magistrate: “So that is why you were knocking }--; 


about ?” 
Gn His Own Evidence. 

When a man was accused of a petty theft from the M- 
Market, by a young constable, at tho Guildhall, he a al ; 
“ What sort 0’ condition o’ state were I in?” 

Constable: “ Sober.” 

Prisoner : “ Weren't I speechless drank ? ” 

Constable; “It was part of your ruse to preten! to be 
drunk.” 

Prisoner: “ Why, I was in a norrible state, and don't 
remember nothink* (Laughter.) Remanded. 


We 


WHITEWASH BRUSHES, 

WHEN a brush is left in a pail of whitewash it becom es 
overloaded and twisted. Yet often the pail is the on!y 
place in which it can safely remain, for, if taken out ai? 
deposited anywhere, it leaves its trade-mark—a big w).i: 
one—behind, It can be left in the pail with no harm’ . 


effects if a right-angle-headed screw or a tet nail is 
fastened in the side, as illustrated. This allows it io 
hang on the side of the bucket and prevents the absorpt ic» 
of too much whitewash, 


et ff 
FOR CYCLE CHAINS. 


A VITAL, usually unprotected, part of a bicycle js 
the chain. Envoy where a gear-case is employed tl.c 
chain is exposed to all the dust and mud of the highway. 
Small wonder, then, that it needs constant attentior. 
The liar brush shown 
here is especially made fer 
cleaning bicycle chain:. 
It is formed by two 
cone-shaped brushes, the 
Mi bristles of which are 
twisted in with the wire 
that forms the foundation 
of the tool. The bristles 
are pushed into the links of the chain and quickly remove 
all the dirt that may have gathered inside. The thick 
chain of a heavy roadster or the light chain of a ‘spre! 
sao can be cleaned with equal facility by this lit: 
rush 


“Best Girl” at a Wedding. 

By Soxbead, Ss first “ best girl” ever to albeit i af a 
wedding, appeared in that capacity ata marriage at St. Pa 
Church, Roightebridge, the other day. Her duties cv: 
sisted in assisting the bride with her gloves and eth 


A Double Event. 

Mr. Godfrey P. Collins, who was elected M.P. fcr 
Greenock and became a father on the same day, “as 
presented with a silver cradle by the electors. He | 8; 
named his little daughter qrauaiy, the Gaelic name !:: 


Greenock, 
Ended in Smoke. 

A novel defence was raised by a motor cyclist summorel 
at Guildford recently for excessive speed. He urged bh 
could not have been going at anything like the sjrrd 
allegod, because a cigar he was smoking had near!y an ir ‘ 
the case. 

Hatpin Fine. 

At Chicago recently a woman’s hatpin pierced a mai. 3 
face. A detective arrested the woman, who was v'y 
indighant when fined 5s. and costs. The police kept tha 
15-in. hatpin, calling it a“ young sword.” This is the firs” 
arrest under the new Chicago law forbidding pins to p:~ 
frude more than half an inch beyond the hat. 


Pugilistic Judge. 

A new method of punishing Contempt of Court has ie 
been originated by Judge Kaske, of Indiana, U.>. 
When a spectator at a criminal trial ‘persisted in criticising é 
the ruling. of the Court, Judge Kaske left the bench an« 
landed a stiff right-hand swing on the critic’s jaw, drawins 
blood. The judge explained that this way was much more 
satisfactory than fining a man for Contempt of Court. 


An electro-plated pencil-zase will be given to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Weneiatie Street, London, Ww.c. 
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By JACK RUTHERFORD, 
One of Newcastle United’s Brilliant Forwards. 

(Newcastle United's lack of success in “the Cup” has 
become almost ial. Counting this season, they have 
got into the semi-finals in five years out of siz, and on four 
occasions —1905, 1906, 1908, and 1910—into the final. Yet 
they have eo far always failed to carry off the trophy. Jack 
Rutherford, their brilliant International outside right, gives 
in the following article his opinion and reasons of thts strange 
lack of success.) 


To my mind, R. 8. Moll is largely to blame for us 
never having won the Cup. Let me hasten to explain 
such an apparently unkind and libellous-loo! statement. 

M‘Coll was one of the greatest of m centre 
forwards who ever came out of Scotland; he was 
to the Scottish game what Mr. G. O. Smith was to the 
English. He was one of the most scientific players who 
over dribbled a ball, and when he left Queen’s Park, 
Clasgow, to become a professional with Newcastle 
United he brought such an influence and style of pla 
into the club as to mako the team the most quietly all- 
round skilful one in the country. 

Where We Excel. 

That may seem a rather conceited thing to say, but it 
is true. No team going can beat us at pure football. 
But pure football does not always lead to the most goals ; 
the cult of M‘Coll is not the i Cup-tie cult. And 
so I say that although M‘Coll’s influence has made us 
second to none in cleverness, it has, on the other hand, 
militated against our complete success in ‘‘ knock-out” 
football. 

Why don’t we chan 


our style? We have tried to— 
and found we can’t. 


he kick-and-rush game is not in us; 
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even our recruits, sooner or later, fall into the M‘Coll style ; 
it permeates us from goal to outside left. 

And yet I fully believe it to be the best style. At 
any rate, it has enabled us to do more than any other 
club in the country during the past six seasons—and that 
isa peas good testimonial to it and its inceptor. Chiefly, 
its drawback is that it is far easier to smash up than is a 
more primitive form of play. 

That is why several less fancied sides have beaten us 
in these finals and semi-finals—they have rushed us and 
hustled us so that we have been put right off our game. 
Aston Villa did it in 1905, Crystal Palace did it (in the first 
round) in 1907, and Wolverhampton Wanderers did it 
two years ago. Most of our opponents try to do it, 
indeed, and Second Division and Kouthem e teams 
are the ones we most fear in this respect. The nearer 
we are played at our own game the better we like it—and 
the more likely are we to win. 

In some ways I consider that we are a lucky team— 
in the matter of being so often drawn to play at home, 
for instance, and I do not ascribe our non-success to an 
lack of fortune. We have not failed to win the Cup dirough 
bad luck, but because our rivals have happened to play 
better paying football against us. 

Black-and-White Dog as Mascot. 

That we can’t win Cup finals because we get nervous 
or excited or disheartened is all rubbish. Personally, 
I have never been stricken with “final fever”; I am 
usually so engrossed in the game from the kick-off that 
I am quite sorry that there’s only ninety minutes of it! 

All sorts of reasons have been put forward to account 
for our non-success, and I have heard it said that no team 
in black-and-white (our colours) has ever won the Cup. 
If that is so (it would be interesting to know if it is), £ 
think that we shall prove the exception to the rule one 
of these fine days—possibly on April 23rd, 1910. We 
really expect to take the pot to Newcastle this time, 
anyhow—and Newcastle expects it to come there. 

In mascots I have no intense belief—and I don’t know 
a player who honestly has—but we get plenty, and take 
them in the spirit in which they are sent—a kindly feeling 
of goodwill towards the side, individually and collectively. 

Our big black-and-white dog is a great favourite wiih 
all, and has been doing his special training with us in 


HOW TO BRIGHTEN 


_~ 


proper style lately, but our newest harbingers of good luck 
are finger-rings made out of coal. 

These rings came in a mysterious parcel to Colin Veitch 
the other day, each one being ticketed for a certain player. 
In each ring a small piece of ivory is embedded—black- 
and-white, you see. They look rather fragile, and I am 
keeping mine carefully at home—no, I have already 
said I am not superstitious ! 

Always just before a big Cup-tie we receive a number 
of cheering telegrams, and letters of good wishes are also 
fairly nymcrous. I can’t say, however, that adoring 
maidens embarrass us with passionate avowals of love or 
proposals of marriage. Which is just as well, for most 
of us are respectable married men. 

A Dream that Came True. 

People go even so far as to dream about our Cup 
matches, too. At least one acquaintance of mine—a 
local tradesman—did the other day. And what was 
particularly curious was that his dream turned out to be 
substantially true. 

On the morning of the Monday on which the draw for 
the third round was made I was passing his shop, when 
he excitedly called me in. 

“I had such a vivid dream last night,” he told mes 
“T dreamed that you were playing Blackburn Rovers in 
the third round, and that you won by three goals to 
one.’ 

Sure enough, we were, that very afternoon, drawn 
against Blackburn Rovers, and, as you know, we did 
beat them bv three to one! I told several of my fellow- 
players about the dream before the draw was made, so it 
stands perfectly well authenticated. 

Personally, 1 do no extra special training for Cup-ties. 
When I am not actually playing football 1 am engaged 
in my tradc—printing—and I consider some sprinting 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays quite sufficient to keep me 
in condition. 

I do not adopt any sort of Spartan diet, nor do I knook 
off my very moderate smoking allowance. 


et fe eee 
“Way is Maude so angry with the photographer ? ™ 


“She fount a label on the back of her picture saying : 
‘The origival of this photograph is carefully preserved.’ * 


——a—e—ererrerr™ 


THE ACADEMY. 


Below we depict a few suzgestions of our artist, which, he thinks, would help to enliven proceedings at the Roy;! Academy when the visitors tire of 


PRIZE FOR 


looking at “real Art.” 


vESSES 


———— 


CORRECT: 
GUESS 


i? the recent Velasquez signature 
ihunt suggests this idea. - 


‘And so would this 
sort of thing. 


The 
m authorities 
could also find a lot of 
money in this new departure’ 


MRS TooTSon TooTs 


—_—e———— 
~~ ] PurzZLe. FIND HER 
PET CAT. Vatvasse 
PRIZES GIVEN 


s2= ase! 


. 


This idea would give 
a zest to some 
uninteresting portraits. 


Grand J16-SAW 
PAINTING 
PULZLE 

p20 PER DAY Given 


AWAY it PRIZES, 


—— 


Hassall, Lawson Wood and the late Tom Browne will show vou how to tie a drees tie in the May ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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INCREASED AWARDS THIS WEEK. 


$75 17s. 6d. for Ten Winners ; £25 5s. in Consolation Gifts. 
£6,044 HAS NOW BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the first line of 
a Picture Couplet together with a picture. _What you 
have to do is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme with the last: 
word of the line given. 

When you have written your ‘ 
form, fill in your name and address in the space 
“provided, cut out the entry form, attach to it a postal 
order for sixpence, and place it in an_ envelope 
addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Cook” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
April 28th. Those arriving later will he disqualified, 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for Gd. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Azthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed «& Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. The number must be 
written in the space provided on the entry 
form. Where one P.O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O should be written on 
each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
td there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 


The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


couplet on the entry 


When to help the new cook Brown consented 
with glee 
Example of a second line—not to be used : 


” All the breakfast we got was a pot of weak tea. 
ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 33. 


No. of Postal Order .......s0.cssseceeseeeeees eeisaexesnnwese 


When to help the new cook Brown 
consented with glee 


lL agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
and I agree to ide by the 


this understanding, 
printed conditions. 


Give. aysvncronnpensantnsasonsneresoai hiersniesavumnnnnconsann 


Address .....cccccccccsccccescrcccscccesccessssccresceeses cee cocece 
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RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 30. 


Picture Courets No. 30 has resulted in increased awardg 
this week. To each of the senders of the ten lines sclectod 
as the best by the adjudicators, the amount available fur 
distribution allows a prize of £27 11s. 9d., while £25 5s. is 
distributed amongst other competitors whose efforts comu 
next in merit. 

The grand total awarded in these contests is now 
£6,044 12s. 4d. 

The subject of the new contest, you will sec from the 
adjoining column, is one about which every one of you can 
write. Mr. Brown has gone down to the kitchen to lend a 
hand. This incident should suggest innumerable ideas fur 
clever lines. Send us the couplets you construct. Your 
line may be a winner. 

In Picture Couplets No. 30, which compctitors were asked 
to complete, the line given was: 


When to dig in his garden one morning Brown tried 


The ten lines selected as tho best by the adjudicators, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are ay 
follows : 

“ The ‘ best spade-work ’ ts not the ‘ best paid work,’ ” he cricd. 

T. ALExANDER, 21 Poplar Avenue, Altrincham. 

“' These weeds prove ‘ hard work doesn’t kill,’ ” he soon sighed. 

Watrter Parisu, Ellerslie, Erith, Kent. 

He “ looked down” on his work, yet he eyed tt with pride. 

LonoaLey JENKINS, 14 Argyle Road, West Ealing. 

He kept knocking his arms on the fence at each side. 

Wiiuiam Dounstone, 664 Streatham High Road, S.W. 

The poor laurels he “ rested on” since have all died. 

A. E. Tit, Acomb, York. 

** He can dig up more turf with his golf-clubs,” Jones cried. 

Rost. A. Youna, 221 Easter Road, Leith. 

“* Here’s Brown at his ‘ drill,” cried a Boy Scout outside. 

Miss E. J. Kennepy, 7 Achil Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

“ How Brown would be missed |” mused his wife, full of pride. 

James W. Dawson, 25 Belgrave Place, Bradford, Yorks. 

“This can’t be the land Britons fought for,” he sighed. 

GrorcE Cuarces, Highcliffe, Crescent Road, New Barnct. 

“* How ‘ old family jars’ do crop up/” someone cried. 
‘ W. A. Morgan, 18 Wenlock Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
am. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


Simple Superstitions which Country Folk Should Kno 
All About. 


By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Prorte who live in the country are very busy with 
their fields and gardens just now ; and yet it is surprising 
how few there are who will take the trouble to study the 
science of luck in their gardening or field operations. 

You will hear of farmers who grumble at their last bad 
wheat crop, and on inquiry you will probably find that 
on the day they planted their fields they had not even the 
common frudence to turn their hats round three times 
for luck! 

At this time of the year you will find people who will 
even plant potatoes without crossing their fingers at 
the commencement of every furrow. And, later on in 
the year, they will come to you and tell you that they 
have done badly in potatocs and ask for your sympathy ! 
Some peopl seem to positively go out of their way to 
court miefortune. 

I have just come across an old book about country 
life, and J learn from it, to my surprise, that quite a 
number of people in rural spots go about at this time of 
the year without taking any precaution whatever against 
—witches. Really such people deserve what they get, 
The Wicked Ways of Witches. 

Everybody knows that witches are almost everywhere 
in the couutry just now. They stop you on the road 
and wish you “Good morning.” If you omit to return 
the courtesy, they will eay nothing to you at the time; 
but presently, when you are crossing a field, you will 
probably get caught in the barbed-wire fence and jag a 
great hole in your two-pun-ten touring suit. That will, 
of course, Wa clear proof that witches still exist. 

It seems that many people sow peas in their gardens 
without wu thought as to what day of the week they have 
telected Yor the ja, I find it difficult to believe 
that such dreadful imprudence can exist. I knew a man 
ence who told me that all his peas were carried off by 
the birds ag | he had sown them. I did not know it 
Bt the time, but it appears that the foolish fellow had 
sotually sown his peas on a—Saturday ! 


fhe Paul Beck stories in the ROYAL MAGAZINE show that Sherlock Holmes haa a great rival. 


Now it says in my book that, unless peas are planted 
on a Wednesday, the birds always come and take them. 
I suppose that birds are not allowed by the laws of Nature 
to steal peas that are planted on Wednesdays; but, of 
course, it is not my place to explain why these things 
are so. I merely state the facts. 

A thing to be very careful of in the open country is 
the reckless habit of slashing a stick about in the air 
aimlessly. It seems that the air about us is full of in- 
visible fairies, and if one of them gets an unexpected 
crack on the neck from some careless fellow’s stick, it is 
not likely the matter will be allowed to rest there; the 
fairy will naturally follow it up. Hang it all! You and 
I would do the same, wouldn’t we ? 

And then the man with the stick will hurry back to 
town and tcll everybody that at the farmhouse where he 
was staying he couldn’t sleep at night because the—er— 
fairies worried him so. A simple instance of cause and 
effect. Nothing more. 

In the country beware of stiles. It is a well-known 
fact that evil spirits always choose a stile for a roosting- 
place while they are thinking up the next splash of 
wickedness. This is a fact that can be proved. 

Some fellows will go into the country in the snring and 
will stop at a stile long enough to help a pretty girl over 
it. Well, what happens? Why, a year or two later 
you will hear them complaining that, alas! they are 
marricd now, and all that sort of thing. That shows you 
what trouble stiles bring to people. 

Tarn Your Coat Inside Out. 

The science of good luck teaches us that a certain way 
to avoid the fatal consequences of having lingered at a 
stile is to take your coat off and turn it inside out. This 
is genuine. The young lady who is with you will naturall 
object to walking home with you in that condition, and, 
if your luck is right, she will never speak to you again. 
This will be a clear proof that you have avoided great 
misfortune by your prompt and decisive action. 

Occasionally it happens that country people will get 
even with evil-minded witches. Once a farmer made an 
angry remark to a witch just because she was helping 
herself to a couple of fowls from his chicken-run. The 
dear old lady at once put the fowls back and walked 
away ; but as she passed the dairy she observed hundreds 
of cans of milk being doctored-up for the London market. 
What did she do? Why, with a quiet smile, she said a 
few words that turned all the milk perfectly sour. 

The farmer was, of course, a good deal upset about it 
at first; but presently an idea occurred to him. Ho 
started the theory that sour milk is really awfully good 
for you if you hold your nose while you are drinking it; 
and he actually made more money than he would have 


done in the ordinary way. So even witches, you see 
can be bowled over now pe then. a : 

Most farmers want to do something to bring good luck 
to their establishments ; but so few of them know the right 
way to set about it, I knew a man who hung a horse- 
shoe over the door of his cowshed in order to save the 
expense of a veterinary surgeon; and then because a 
couple of his cows died, he said he didn’t believe in horse- 
shoes for luck any more. But, having just read my book 
on the subject, I pointed out to him that his cows had 
died because he had hung the horseshoe wrong end up; 
and he thanked me for the hint and adjusted the matter. 
I haven’t been to see him since then, as I understand 
he has recently lost four more cows, and is most anxious 
for me to call so that he can break the sad news to me. 

Of course, that is the trouble of dealing with ignorant 
people. It is absurd to suppose that we scientists claim 
to right every time; and I have really something 
better to do than to try and explain a delicate meta- 
physical proposition to a beefy countryman with a horsc- 
whip in one hand and a clenched fist in the other, 


Look Out for May Day. 

Young ladies who live in the country should make a 
special note of the approach of May Day. I lave the 
statement in black-and-white that the young lady who 
gets up early on the first day of May and washes her 
face in dew from the hawthorn bush will at once becom 
quite beautiful. 

It is only right that I should add that there are people 
who do not believe this statement absolutely. A man lL 


know who lives in the country tells me that the legend 


arose from the fact that the girls about there do not taku 
kindly to the use of cold water in the winter. 

One May morning he caught one of his dairymaids 
going out at dawn to beautify herself with a face bath in 
the dew, and he recommended her to stop at home and 
try soap-and-water instead. Curiously enough, this 
proved quite as efficacious as the dew. 

There is this about the May dew-wash, however: Afict 
you have performed the operation, the first man you sco 
will be your true love. Of course, if your first glance 
should fall on the village policeman, who is already 
married man with nine children, you must shut your 
eyes and try again. 

Cases have been known in which half-a-dozen youns 
ladies, after the May Day sprinkle, have opened their 
eycs and have simultaneously gazed upon a good-lookin;s 
young man on the other side of the road. In that casts 
which of them has the right to claim him ? 

I can lay my hand on my heart and conscientiously 
affinn ist I do not know. I think I should toss for is 
myself, 
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Sa,’ HE MISSING 
MR. OWEN. 


“ A LaDY to see 
Lady Warrenden, if 
you please!” 

Polly Ransom looked round, 
rather startled, to behold a 
dark - haired, pale - faced 
American-looking woman, with 
very heavy eye-brows and 
determined mouth, enter the 
_ The maid stood aside, repressing a i 

Ort Lady Warrenden is not here, but in send for 

of you if you would. I’m just 


her.” 
ne ‘ould be real good at 
ging for five minutes’ ci peep Cah = ig a 
ide ber novel and wa! to oor to recall 
Pony Bh iS a low chuckle from the visitor, 


the vi ing maid, but 
ed by a laugh, brought her facing round again in amate- 
oan ‘The American raised her long veil, and Polly gasped. 
“* Good ious ! it's you—Bachel.” te 
“Yes, don’t you think I make a American ? 


“ But your hair is black—jet black |” 
“ ia ay eve-brows, too. See how pallid 


will do!” acer re 
“Why are you disguised like this ? "* 


off to Cairo. 


“ Because I’m just off on a mission—to Cairo. I am Miss 


Agatha Vanderbilt Owen, daughter of the 


American 
millionaire, and my early departure from Egypt has been coy 


‘ournals. The real Miss Owen 


ced in the Societ; 
mea fl mmy Smith, my personal maid, 


changed also. She is now 
and travels with me!” 

“ What is afoot now ?"” 

“A rather curious and delicate business. It may be very 
serious, or may be only funny. Time will show. It concerns 
the protracted absence abroad of Mr. Vanderbilt Owen, who 
set out for a rush round Europe, including Egypt‘and the Nile 
trip, with the clear intention of returning home three weeks 


ago. 

8 <0 far he is still in Egypt, which ho finds entrancing, but 
most expensive, and has sending home for ee huge 
sums of money. Before he left London he put all his surplus 
money in the hands of his daughter so that she might send 
him cut as much as he wired for from time to time, to what- 
ever address he notified. She is his secretary and inseparable 
companion, his er almost, for he is a widower. 

“Well, everything went along in a normal way until 
‘ poppa’ got to Egypt, when the first letter announced that 
he had contrac’ a slight chill, or was suffering from ‘6 
touch of sun.’ If health did not improve he was coming home 
at once. He didn’t come home. Instead he wired for money 
—at first a few hundreds, then thousands. No letters, only 
scrawls and telegrams. 

“He found Egypt ‘ adorable,’ ‘ exquisite,’ and that sort of 
phraseology was not like Mr. Owen. He was also the soul of 
punctuality and has the nick-name of ‘ spot-time Owen ’ in 
America, @ elave to duty and not given to fine words. 
Obviously he had come under the influence of either a woman 


or tropical fever ! 

“An appeal was made to the American Consul in Cairo, 
and he wired back that there was no such address as that 
given in the millionaire’s last letter. Further, that Mr. Owen 
had vanished from Egyptian Society, and his daughter had 
better come out at once. 

“ That same day a letter arrived from Mr. Owen oaerteng 
her to send out the balance of all the money that remained an 
inclosing a cheque for more to be drafted on. The daughter 
replied that she would bring it out herself, and appealed to 
the American Ambassador, who put her into my hands. So 
we have changed our identities. I am going to be Miss Owen, 
and Miss Owen is to be my maid.” 

“What do you suspect has happened ?” 

“Well, the Ambassador talks rather nervously about kid- 
napping. It is so casy in the East.” 

“Oh, dear! That sounds very dangerous. That awful 
Fast! l've just been reading about it. They'll do a murder 
there for a dollar.” 

“J, too, have read of the wicked East, but now I’m goin 
to sample, its wickedness and bring back Mr. Owen, rea 
quick, right away—see 2? What do you think of my accent ?” 
_ Rachel was a little taller than Miss Owen and much more 
impressive in her plain, well-cut American travelling kit. 
The American girl, in severely modest garb, with cheeks 
artificially reddened, looked a lady's maid to the life. 


“We May be Watched.” 


They went on board the steamer at Marseilles, and the 
“ maid” carried an ostentatious dressing-case, which might 
have been loaded with jewels or cash. Smith was only 
allowed to hold it for a minute or two. As a millionaire’s 
daughter “Miss Owen” en the most expensive state 
cabin, and kept herself very much aloof from the common herd. 
Indeed, sho was rarely seen on deck, although Smith was 
ullowed to run ponies | as she pleased and talk freely about 
her mistress in the strongest of American accents. 

‘Keep your eyes and cars open for Americans on board,” 
was Rachel’s advice to the girl, “there's no knowing, 
Miss Gwen may be watched.” 

Miss Smith ‘reported no Americans who were at all 
suspicious, no personal friends, and only one person who 
kcemed at all inclined to be friendly or talkative, a very 
snappy old gentleman in an invalid wheel chair. “The 
Antique,” as she called him, propelled himself by pushing the 
whecls with his hands, and only appeared in the a ap 
He was attended by a sad little French wife or maid—who 
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was not allowed to push his chair because it deprived him of 
exercise. 

‘“*Y reckon he knows father. He asked a lot of questions. 
He’s come from New York, where he’s been to consult a 
specialist ; but they’re just a couple of hoodoos—real bores.” 

“I think I must see your friends. Next time they're on 
deck let me know.” 

The ship was approaching Alexandria before Rachel had 
an opportunity of seeing the invalid and his nurse. Indeec, 
she had almost forgotten them. The silent nurse was whecl- 
ing the invalid chair towards the gangway, where a couple of 
excited French sailors wero waiting to carry it bodily to lan‘. 
The old man was irritable and voluble, and the nurse bent 
over him sullenly, imploring him to make less noise. The 
moment Rachel set eyes on that sallow Frenchwoman sho 
cried out in surprise.’ The sullen little woman recalled the 
never-to-be-forgotten adventure of Lord Harry, the imper- 
sonator of the son of Earl Ballington at Monte Carlo. 


here ? 


It was with a start that Rechel realised how much this 
of the millionaire drawing over-drafts from ee 
a whose 


myste! 
resembled the case of the gambling “ Lord H 
— letters victimised anxious parents in 

e looked round eagerly among the 
sign of tho sinoath-tcngued rascal who 
cleverly at Monte Carlo; but he was not on the boat ! 


- Keep the Frenchwoman in sight. She belongs to a gang 


of swindlers.”’ 
“ Oh—sakes alive!” 
“ Hush, don’t talk—watch.” 


The girls went forward to fight their way through the press 
of native touts and porters, bewildered a little by the strange- 
ness of things. They saw the old man in the chair actua ly 
strike one of the officious “ niggers,’ but ho eventually 
accepted the situation, and was wheeled away to the railway 
at a rur, protesting wildly while bis nurse struggled in the 


rear, both vanishing round a corner. 


“Ig the Frenchwoman on the train ?”’ asked Rachel, when 


they had reached the station and were ready to embark. 
“Oh! Oh! Oh! Where is it?” gasped Miss Owen. 

“ Where’s what?” 

“The dressing-case-—it’s gone!” 

And gone it was, as if spirited away by magic. 

“ Never mind, it was only full of old magazines. We were 
warned to beware of thieves.” 

“ But I had it in my hand—I——” 

“Walk quickly down the train and see if they are in it. 
They’ve got it.” 

‘But the bag! She wasn’t near me!” 

“Don’t waste time in being surprised. Walk down the 
platform and see if the woman is in the train. I daren’t be 
seen. She might recognise me.” 

But the Frenchwoman and her old husband had vanished 
like tho bag. Rachel seemed . 

ae I know where t am, and whom I’m dealing 
with.” 

“* But you don’t suspect that dear old man ?” 

The “Dear Old Man.” 

** He wasn’t old at all, if my sus 

Robey quite young. We 
he train is starting, jump in!” 

The “ dear old man ”’ was in the end compartment, his wife 
in another. The wheel chair was left behind. His shawl, 
and hat, and hoary locks had vanished, and the dressing-case 
had been placed inside a slightly larger Gladstone bag for 
the present. 

It was indeed the young “ Lord Harry—” to give him tho 
name by which he was now familiarly known to the police of 
five capitals—and he sat in a corner behind s book wearing an 
aggressively British golf cap of a size large enough to conceal 
his eyes and half his head. , 

When the train started he was still the only occupant of the 
compartment. Once clear of the station he dived into the 
bag and unfastened the unlocked dressing-case. 

itis exclamation of disappointment is unprintable. Tuc 
worthless booty was quietly dropped out of the window. 

* * e s 


ions are correct. He was 
meet him again in Cairo. 


Rachel found herself at last in the City of the Caliphs, in the 
City of Saladin, tho city of white donkeys and blue-shirted 
fellal:tn. She had dreamed of it often, but had never quite 
imagined it like this—such a mixture of the West and the East. 
The quick patter patter of the donkeys’ feet, the cries of the 
donkey boys, the camels, and the motor-cars—what a jumble ! 

At Shepheard’s, of course, all was modern. Here Miss 
Owen found a letter from her father awaiting her—very shaky 
in the writing. 

“Tt is no use your coming further. I am off to Luxor, 
four hundred miles away. Deposit four thousand dollars 
with the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, and wait.—Dap.” 

This letter, on examination, seemed to be in tho hand- 
writing of the millionaire. It was on a half-sheet of paper, 
and the post-mark was Luxor, but Rachel pointed out that 
the impress only showed over the actual postage stamp, 
which bore the letters “ uxor.”” The envelope was remark- 
ably clean, and the notepaper had a water-mark that was 
French. 

“This letter was written and posted in Cairo, or never 

ted at all,” cried Rachel. ‘ Get me some hotel paper.’’ 

“You think it was written here?” 

“Why not, and slipped into the pigeon-hole of tho clerk’s 
letter-rack ?"’ 

“Then you surmise that poppa is in Cairo—uere, and not at 
Luxor? . That he has been kidnapped ? ” 

‘* Perhaps!” 

“‘Tt's horrible!” 

The hotel paper was found to bear an identical water-mark, 


She 
was one of the Monte Carlo gang! What was she doing 


gers for any 
ad evaded her so 
She 
drew er veil closor—doubled it—and whispered to her 


————— 
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ef La!y Wa:renden, which is her passport to British 


in addition to the name of the printers. The firm was visiied 
and declared that the paper was imported by them for the 
hotel only. ‘his provided a definite clue. 

““Remember that poppa might have taken some of the 
hotel paper away with him,” urged the daughter, anxious not 
to believe the worst. 

“ Instinct tells me that he is in Cairo, that he is no longer 
master of his actions, that some person who has access to the 
hotel paper is his captor. He is a prisoner in Cairo.” 

“Oh, no—no!” 

“ Yes, and he must be found. You've brought money with 
you, pay it into the bank—or rather, I must—and we will 
pretend not to be alarmed.” 

“ What, risk all that money ! 

“ Yes, or ris vour father’s life. We must play the part of 
unsuspecting. gullable Americans. We must go sight-sceing, 
as though nothing was wrong, and do the town, American 
fashion—top sj;ccd—but in reality looking all the time for 
that little Fronchwoman. Where she is there the key to this 
mystery will be found. What was that?” 

“T heard iothing.” 


A Thief in the Hotel. 


They wero in their bedroom with the door unlocked. 
Rachel} signed to her companion to be silent and hummed a 
tune, rather inconsequently it seemed, walking round the 
room until she was near the door, which she approached 
stealthily. The handle was almost in her fingers. Her ear 
was placo:! toa panel and she signed imperatively and excitedly 
to Miss Owen to open the door quickly. The ‘* maid”’ under- 
stood, and, as Rachel moved away, smartly opened the door. 

“Qh, par.lox, ma‘mselle, pardon. L’eau chaud, ma'mselle.” 

A dark-skisned chambermaid entered rather hesitatingly. 
but Rachel hal turned swiftly away, going to a mirror and 
arranging her veil, but watching all the time. 

The chambermaid pretended to have mistaken the room, 
and retired murmuring. 

“Did you recognise her?” whispered Rachel excitedly. 
‘* Did you sec her 7” 

“I didn’t notice anything.” 

“* Was her white cap such a disguise that you didn’t see that 
it was the French maid or wife of the old man on the boat ? 
We are being watched. They've had us under observation 
ever aince we left London.” 

On the way downetairs there was another surprise for 
Rachel. A woman in the uniform of a hospital nurse was 
coming slowly up and the two passed each other. It was 
the sham Lady Dalby, the sister of ‘“ Lord Harry” the 
swindler. Rachel's veil and black hair screened her from 
recognition ; but the presence of the thief's agent was con- 
clusive proof that the “* gang” were on the spot—actually in 
the hotel. 

Softly and swiftly Rachel retraced her steps in pursuit and 
saw the hospital nurse enter a room at the far end of the first- 
floor corridor. A well-dressed man came out as she went in 
and the two whispered for a few minutes, then walked to the 
head of the stairway, where they said good-bye. Rachel had 
drawn back into her room with the door wide open, looking 
through the crack of the hinge. 

“Good day, doctor—good day.” 

“Good day, nurse—good day. I hope you'll be able to 
report improvement to-morrow.” 

heir voices were very loud, rather too loud. 

At the bottom of the stairs the brisk, portly manager— 
always in a hurry—stopped the doctor. 

“ Better to-day, doctor, I hope ? ” he asked, puffing. 

“Much. Expect to have him up to-morrow. Good day.” 

Rachel was sirely puzzled. She might have stumbled on 
Lord Harry's gang in Cairo by accident. They might have 
nothing whatcver to do with the missing American, yet they 
were evidently bent on business, all playing parts, and their 
fraud, whatever it was, must be an elaborate one. 

The manazer courtcously stopped Rachel on the stairs as 
she descended for the second time, and hoped that all was 
comfortable and to her liking. She plunged at once into 
questions. 

“You have an invalid on our corridor, Mr. Sully !” 

“ Oui, madam, an old gontleman. Touch of fever. a bad 
and stay-long attack. Unfortunate, very, for it is a holiday it 
spoils. Very ill indeed.” 

“T wonder if I happen to know him? An American ?” 

“Tt has escape me from where he comes.” 

“His name: ” 

“ Again, I forget. He is number 37. Taken ill an hour 
after he come here, and I have not seen him. Ah, I have it— 
his name is Denby—Mr. Denby.” 

“One moiment, Monsieur Sully. Can you remember the 
day Mr. Owen, my father, left for Luxor?” 


Who Saw Him Go? 


‘he manager scratched his short, crackly beard, and 
wondered politely. 

“Tt is a long time—I forget.” 

“ But try and remember. He paid his bill, T suppose ° 4 

“ Ah, oi, Miss Owen, ah, ovd! What does it matter? We 
know Mr. Owen all over Egypt.” 

“ What rooms did he occupy ?” 

“ You do not like your present position, eh 2? It shall be 
changed. Ah, owi. you shall have what you like.” 

“No, no, Lam quite comfortable. I only wished to know 
which rooms he occupied.” 

“Let me remember. Ah, oud, the first floor—-this floor— 
but the number I forget—till I lok in my books. We have 
9 many apartments,” this with a slow smile and a shrug. 

“ Did he take much luggage to Luxor ? ” 

“Abt! there I can remember very well. I wished ta 
mestion it. He have left nearly everything in the bazgage- 
room, and I wait every day for a wire to sond it on. If I 
could know it would be convenient. There is so much~ 
so much.” 


Four thousand dollars!” 
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** Did he take any luggage at all?” 

‘* Certainly, he must take some, but I did not see him go.” 

“Do please find out the day, the exact day, he went. It 
{fs important.” 

“* T will ask in the office—if you will comc—it is no troublc— 
ah, non, no trouble at all.” 

Rachel followed to the office, and the result of the inquiries 
was peculiar. Not a soul remembered tho American going, 
yet all knew that he had gone. The manager was sharp and 
short. 

“© You could not know he go and not know how you know. 
Who booked the apartments ? Where are the books ?” 

Ledger leaves fluttered over nervously, and the offender's 
name was discovered—a young clerk who protested that he 
could only have let rooms that were vacant and did not ask 
where the late tenant had gone. Mr. Owen’s bill had been 
paid. 

““ Who took the rooms—that will at least give us the date,” 
cried the fussy manager hotly. ‘“ What are you here for if 
you not know your business? Ah, here we have it. Rooms 
thirty-seven, thirty-eight, thirty-nine, and forty, let to Mr. 
Denby, the invalid gentleman. I see he came in tho same day 
your father left us—at twelve o'clock rennin, on Wednesday 
three weeks—no, four weeks ago. Ab, so long. I did not 
think it.” 

“Thank you, I won’t trouble you any further. I only 
wanted to know the date.” 

The manager bowed himself away backwards through a 
doorway, retiring behind his expansive smile, which was the 
last thing she saw. 

Another Wire for Money. 

It was obvious that ‘“ Miss Owen” was being watched. 
That the listening woman, who had pretended to belong to 
the hotel in order to cover her confusion, was one of the 
Denby gang, Rachel felt sure, and then, again, Mr. Denby had 
come immediately after Mr. Owen’s disappearance. It was 
very peculiar, and not at all obvious why the gang, if they 
were concerned in the American's disappearance, should take 
his rooms. 

So far, “‘ Lord Harry” had not put in any appearance. 
Was he the invalid ? “Was there any invalid at all? Was 
the magic word invalid used as a device to keep strangers at 
bay ? And were the sham nurse and the doctor actors in the 
fraud? It was hardly likely. 

It was hopelessly perplexing ; and an unexpected startler 
came next day from Luxor, a telegram from Mr. Owen begging 
his daughter to hurry with the deposit at the bank. The wire 
was genuine enough, although, of course, the real sender could 
not be identified. It was proved that it really did come from 
Luxor where Mr. Owen professed to be. 

Rachel insisted upon paying into the bank a portion of the 
money, much to Miss Owen’s annoyance, because she felt that 
if Mr. Owen still lived, and was a captive, it might serve to 
protons his life on the theory that the gang were not likely to 

ill the gooso that laid the golden eggs. 

The hook was baited with a promise of more, and the 
American Consul at Luxor was wamed by wire to have the 
local bank watched and see if Mr. Owen called in person. 

The gang were much too cuto for that. Cheques were 
drawn in different places at hotels and so forth, and honoured 
by the bank. Mr. Owen was “ travelling,” and could not be 
run to earth. 

Lord Harry's First Appearance. 

Thus several days passed, during which Rachel and her 
maid went out to do the sights, but in reality to interview 
embassies and police, who turn employed native spies ; 
but no trace of the clusive millionaire could they discover. 
Similiar searches were being made in Luxor, with the same 
result. 

Needless to state, Mr. Denby’s servants were closely watched 
by the girls, but all seemed to he normal in his suite. The 
invalid was desperately ill, and his attendants were con- 
stantly busy preparing baths, eins food, and medicines. 
The doctor came every day, and on the fourth day brought 
his partner, whom he introduced to the manager. Miss Owen 
was playing lady’s maid and making “ goo goo ” eyes at the 
clerks downstairs, but really on the watch, and saw the hand- 
some young partner go up. More, she heard his voice, and 
St made her jump. 

‘“*Sakes alive! Where have I heard that voice? Ah! the 
old man on the boat!” 

uP ashe rushed to Rachel who was sitting alone and looking 
terribly worried and weary. It seemed likely that Lord 
Harry would outwit her again, and she was desperate. 

“ He’s down the corridor—there !’ cried Miss Owen, in a 
dramatic whisper, pointing in the direction of Mr. Denby’s 
suite. ‘* He’s the new doctor—and you were right about his 
not being old. He's your Lord Harry right enough. Oh, 
the villain!” 

“In the hotel 2” 

eo Yes.” 

‘* He must be followed. He mustn’t escape,” cried Rachel. 
“Track him. Wherever he gocs, there we shall find the 
hiding placo of vour father. I am sure of it. He would 
recognise me. I'll be well in the rear and keep guard over 
you. Find out where ho goes, that's all.” 

A Great Discovery. 

It was a good half-hour before Lord Harry, the new doctor, 
emerged with his ‘ partner,” and from behind the half-closcd 
door of their room the girls heard quick, cager conversation in 
the corridor. 

“He mustn’t go out—not right out——” said one. “If 
he ‘ snuffed it ’ {t would be——” The rest was lost. 

Miss Owen proved herself to be nimble-footed as well as 
nimble-witted. She watched from the other end of the 
corridor, and Rachel was about to follow when tho French 
maid passed along in front of the door. She drew back ard 
waited ; but on re-emerging retreated once more, because the 
hospital nurse passcd along the corridor also. A moment 
later a maid, who formcd tWe third attendant of the sick 
man, ran along and overtook the nurse. 

Never before had all the occupants of the suite been away 
at the same moment. Here was a chance that must not be 
missed. Although Lord Harry was drawing her like a 
magnet Rachel could not resist the temptation of getting onc 

ep into the sick-room. It could be donc in thirty seconds. 

With a rustle and a flash of flying skirts she ran down the 


” 
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softly-carpeted coriidor and boldly entered the first open 
deze. 


Empty! 

The next room was the sick-room. The door stood open. 
She peeped in and saw a still figure of a big, bearded man lying 
in deathly calm on the bed. The room was a large and hand- 
some one, and the bed richly draped. On the floor lay a 
man’s lavender kid glove, recently dropped in the very centre 
of the carpet. 

She stepped up to the bed and looked into the slecper's face. 

“Mr. Owen! Mr. Owen!” 

She recognised him at once from his portrait, and sereamed 
the name in her excitement. The man moved slightly and 
breathed heavily. 

At the same moment she became conscious of a figure 
behind leaping upon her. A hand caught her throat and she 
went down backwards. 

Lord Harry had come back for his glove just in time. 

Rachel’s stifled seream was taken up by another voice, 
more lustily. Miss Owen, near the top af the staircase, on the 
watch to follow the man, had seen Rachel’s strange behaviour 
and had loyally followed every movement of Lord Harry. 

Rachel, in her struggles, pointed wildly to the bed, and Miss 
Owen saw her father. She too shrieked, alarming Lord Harry 
80 effectually that he turned his attention to her. 

But Miss Owen could wriggle and screamed like a steam 
siren. The hotel staff came rushing up and forced their way 
in, to find themselves shut in by Rachel, who barred their exit 
with her back against the door, issuing breathless commands. 

“ Arrest that man! Look out—he will shoot.” 

A nimble Swiss waiter, who had served in the Army, caught 
Lord Harry’s wrist and had him secure and sprawling on 
the floor in a few seconds. The rest of the gang seemed to 
have made good their escape and got clear of the hotel before 
anyone thought about them. 

“You are less fortunate the second time we meet,’’ observed 
Rachel to the now powerless Lord Harry, who was glaring at 
her. ‘ You scored at Monte Carlo, now we are quits.” 


How the Swindlers Worked. 


He was caught at last, but no one was more astonished at 
the audacity of this, his latest. swindle, than Rachel herself. 

The gang, whose composition and numbers were even yet 
not fully known, always kept one another informed of the 
movements of wealthy Americans touring in Europe. Lord 
Harry had acquainted the Cairo agent of the advent of the 
a trusting Mr. Owen, the man of dollars with the hearty 

ugh and democratic notions of friendship, who was promptl 
lured one evening to a native café, drugged, and compelled, 
on threat of death, to sign cheques and write letters at 
dictation. 

As the drug workcd his intelligence waned, and his resent- 
ment grew less. At midnight he was brought home to his 
hotel, rather unsteady on fis legs, and put to bed after a 
Mr. Owen, 


further draught. 

Next day the rooms were notified as vacated b 
but taken over by his friend, Mr. Denby, whom Me. Owen was 
supposed to have introduced. The American’s own move- 
ments were uncertain, and no one saw him actually depart. 
He had left the moncy for his bill and heavy tips for the staff, 
so that no one bothered. 

The transitory Mr. Owen then faded out of everybody's 
recollection. The invalid Mr. Denby gave no trouble, having 
his own personal attendants who waited upon him entircly, 
dispensing with the hotel staff, and his presence excited 
no curiosity. 

Thus was the American kept in a state of coma for weeks, 
being revived at intervals and bullied and threatened and 
forced to sign letters and cheques. While the police scoured 
the town, and raided every questionable den, the victim was 
still in his own rooms, his captors ready to abandon him 
the moment his case became hopeless. 

Lord Harry was too well-known to travel on the steamer 
undisguised. His Cairo confederates had worked well enough 
without him, but he never wholly trusted them, and had come 
over for the final coup, which, thanks to Rachel, was a coup de 
grace, as far as he was concerned. 


(Another adventure next week.) 


THE USUAL CUSTOM. 

“You must find that impediment in your speech 
rather inconvenient at times, Mr. Browne ?’ 

“Oh, n-no; everybody has his little p-pe-culiarity. 
S-stammering is m-m-mine ; what is y-yours ?” 

“ Well, really, I am not aware that I have any.” 

“Do-do you stir y-your tea with your right hand ?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“ W-well, that is y-your peculiarity ; most people u-use 


a t-teaspoon.” 
—t=__ 


“A BIRMINGHAM man recently married the grand- 
daughter of a woman who once refused him. Gracious ! 
what a vengeance he will be able to wreak!” 

“*T don’t see where the vengeance is to come in.” 

“Why, he will be able to address the woman who 
had once refused him as ‘ grandma.’ 

2 - 
ALL READY. 

“Fonny mixture, ain’t it, Bill,” said the first Mr. 
Atkins, pointing to the window of a motor-car, cycle, 
and machine shop, “‘ prams, mangles, motor-cars, and 
bath-chairs.”” 

“Nuffing funny abaht that lot, mate,” replied the other 
Atkins. ‘It’s just right, in my ’umble hopinion.” 

‘t How d’ye mean ?” 

“*Ow do I mean?” 
sorrowfully. 

“Yer ain’t as sharp as yer once was, Joe,” he said. 
** Reckon as ’ow you're in love. Now, listen. The blokes 
as gocs motorin’ does the manglin’, the wictims as is 
knocked dotty whecls the biby prams, an’ the barf 
chairs is used to air the live parts wot’s left ov the uvers ! 
Fought everybody know’d that ee 


Bill stared at his comrade 


LD, 


Read “That Ass Wilson” in the May ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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WEEK ENDIXG 
APRIL 28, 1910, 


CRICKET SNICKS. 


MORE BATS AND BALLS 
FOR NOTHING. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Free cricket bat3 and balls! 
in making this announcement. 

As the cricket season will soon be in full swing, we have 
made arrangements with Messrs. Summers Brown and (., 
40 Whitecross Street, London, E.C., the well-known but 
manufacturers, whereby we are able to offcr a number <{ 
bats and balls for distribution amongst our readers. 

The articles are of no ordinary make, and are known far 
and wide as the “Force” bats and bal!s. In fact, the 
‘“‘ Force ” is the favourite bat of J. B. Hobbs, the clever youns 
Surrey cricketer, who is one of the best scoring batsmen i, 
first-class cricket. 

This fact in itself should be sufficient guarantce of tho 
excellence of the bats we offer, but, in addition, we hava 
pleasure in announcing that the bats for the readers of /. 11, 
will be selected by another popular Surrey cricketer, Ernest: 
Hayes, who has kindly consented to place his autograph on 
each. 

This obviously enhances the value of the bat considerably, 
for it is not evcryone whose bat is chosen and signed by a 
first-class cricketer. 

The ‘‘ Force” balls which we also propose to distrihui4 
amongst our readers, are noted for their waterproof qualities. 
This means that they are invaluable when the ficld is wet, for 
the bowler is able to get a grip on the ball, which aids him 
immensely in displaying his skill. 


HOW TO MAKE “CRICKET SNICKS.” 


Of course, it is impossible to award bats and balls to evcry- 
one, and we propose to distribute them among our readers 
under the following conditions : 

Well, then, we offer five bats for the five best ‘ Cricket 
Snicks’? we receive, and three bal!s for the three ctiuts 
that come next in merit. 

Last week we invited you to make “ Cricket Snicks ” on 
the names of leading cricketers. This week we ask you to 
take the names of prominent members of the theatrical 
profession. 

To make a “Cricket Snick”’ you take the name cf a 
popular actor or actress, and then ycu select a pair of words 
which contain more or less a comment upon, or a description 
of, this artiste, but which begin with the same letters as tho 
initials of his or her name. 

For example: Suppose you take the name Har.y Lauder, 
A Cricket Snick on this name might read “ Harry Laudcr, 
Hilarious Laughter.” 

Where an artiste has a middle name or names, use only 
the first and last names. ‘Thus in the case of the nance 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, a Cricket Snick might read ‘* Herb.1t 
Tree, High Tone.” 

Now that you see how Cricket Snicks are made, start at 
once to make some of your own, and you may be a winner uf 
one of this week’s bats : 


Again wo have pleasurs 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, Alh pee must be forwarded on the printed form belew «rt 
they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt ts bicur. 
each must be written on a separate cniry form. 

2. The envélope containing the coupon or coupons must io 
addressed to the Editer of Pearson's Weekly, Meuretiit 
Strect, London, W.C., and must be marked “Cricket: Sn. & 
No. 2”’ in the top left-hand corner. 

3. Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, April 27th. 


4. The five ‘ Force” Cricket Bats will be awarded to the 16 
senders of the “Cricket Snicks” which are considered ‘o 
be the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality «f 
idea will be taken into consideration. The throe Foie 
Cricket Bal's will he awarded as consolation gifte to ile 
three competitors whose efforts come next in merit. 


5. The Editor yill accept no responsibility in regard to the hes 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 


6. The published decision is final, and competitors may only enicr 
on this understanding. 

Please note that this is an absolutely free competition. 
There is no entrance fee. All you require to do is to sent 
in your ‘Cricket Snick” in accordance with the rules and 
regulations given above. 

We hope to publish the result of Cricket Snick No. 1 
next week. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. CRICKET SNICK No. 2. 


RE 


Artiste’s Name sss.sscoscesseccccccccccccccccccssccssconesoeees 


Words selected s..cccceeee svivavddecsesesouer saa tenmvannnent 
Ta a 


{ 

} 

I agrce to abide by the conditions printed above, sand 
y the decision published in “* Pearson’s Weekly.” 

’ 

e 

, 


Address. .ssssccoscccessonssscnecesccccccesccesenccccscesssseeses see nes 


ee ree eee recreasecssencer cerns cesssesemees Ouesereee ser rnes® 


MORE “FORCE” BATS AND BALLS 
WILL BE OFFERED NEXT WEEK. 


Now on sale, fourpence. 


WEEK ENDING 
ApriL 28, 1910. 
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CHARACTERS YOU WILL READ ABOUT. 


girl who kceps house for her brother, Charlie, at Westley Mausions, West 


Judith Lancing: A beautiful blue-eyed 
Kensington. 

Lord Desmond Royston holds an important positi 
Balfrons, who owned the haze Balfrons estates. 


The night this story opens h 


circumstances. 
whom he manages to elude. 
Jonas Fayne: A Russian 
Mansions shortly after Desmond mayen: s depar 
Charlie Lancing: Julith’s weak un self-centred 
in love with Tita Sutton and, after the inquest on J 
as she promised to marry him if Fayne wa; got out 0 
Lord Heath: The elder son of Lord Balfrons, who inh 
Tita Sutton, and all Lord Balfrons’ efforts to break off 
Tita Sutton: A famous opcratic star. She is a schemi 
marchioness. When Desmond calls on her to see if h 
anonymous letter, which states that Ti 
—the man who was found murdered at We' 


ture. 


stley Mansions. 


Helen Everest is a distant connection of Lord Balfrons who live 


fea 


The last few chapters tell of another remarkable 
from which he eventually dies 

J udith calls at Balfrous 
rice. Desmond refuses ; 
Frey silent, but he promises 
where Charlie is detained. 

“You mean got = 8 dead ?”’ 
fa ee ea eee ee ee chaplain ente: 


Hoa and implores Desm 
he assures her that it will do 
to help her. After the fune 
The Governor, 
asks Desmond dully. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
A Lie on His Soul. 


Tue darkness that had obscured momentarily the sight “the sight of 
Desmond Royston cleared away. He saw that the chaplain 
was a aml. pale-faced man, with an air of intense 
nervousness. He addressed the Governor with the agitation 
of one who has momentarily lost all self-control. 

“* He wants to see you,” he stammered ; ‘‘ he—he’s conscious 
now, and—and it’s been most painful, most painful. Mr. 
Arcott, I don’t know when I’ve assisted at a more hcart- 
rending scene. He's been 
begging me to tell him what 
he said when he was raving in 
delirium, and he wept like a 
child when I assured him on 
my solemn oath of honour as 
a priest of God, that his 
wanderings had bcen abso- 
lutely without sense or 
sequence, that no notice had 
been taken of them. I think 
he is afraid that he may have 
incriminated somcone. 

‘He thanked me so touch- 
ingly, that I was quite over- 
come, after I had reassured 
him, and he asked me if there 
were any chance of recovering. 
and he took it 
He only asked 
me to fetch you at once, and sol came. I think that he 
wishes to make a confession. Poor Lancing, I cannot help 
fecling that in him there were great possibilities for good that 
have been turned to waste.” 

Desmond Royston started forward, his face lit up by the 
light of excitement as he addressed the Governor : 

“ Lancing, why Arcott, I thought you told mc he was dead.” 

‘I was going to tell you that he was dying,” retorted the 
Governor, “ this is Lord Desmond Royston, Greaves,” he 
added, turning to the chaplain ; “he wished to sce the poor 


« + Judith Lancing « 


{ was obliged to tell him the doctor's verdict, 
in the most beautiful spirit of resignation. 


fellow’ on behalf of Lancing’s sister.” 
How strange,” said the chaplain, surveyi p Re ee 
with perplexed eyes, ‘ but you're just in time. Lancing has 


spoken to me of his sister. He saw her when he was first 
arrested, but since his illness, that came on very suddenly, , she 
has been refused access to him. I saw her once, a very 
beautiful young woman, but evidently overcome with sorrow 
and distress. Her gricf was really painful to witness.” 
Desmond could not speak. The spectacle of Judith, of his 
darling, that the pompous, though well-meant words of the 
thaplain conjured up, moved him too profoundly for words. 
He only made a sign of assent when Mr. Arcott asked him 
whether he would come with them to sec Charlie Lancing. 

He may still bo able to grasp the fact that you bring a 
message from his sister,” said the chaplain, and Desmond did 
not undeceive the good man. Let him belicve that he came 
there as Judith’s emissary. 

e Carefully screened ofi from the other occupants of the ward, 
harlie Lancing lay awaiting the last act ot his life, in alien 
and chill surroundings. 
He had raved almost incessantly for three days and nights, 
now he lay still—so still that Desmond, looking down w ith a 
pity that wag too decp for words,upon the white face and 


How the Fenians tried to 


JMys 


By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND 


on at the Foreign Office and was the fivourits son of tho late Lord 
Ile ig in love with Judith, whose acquaintance ‘he makes in exceptional 
e bursts into Westley M 

Before leaving, he extracts a promise f 
fur merchant, with a black past. 


brother who breaks the news to her of the tragedy. 
onas Fayne, confesses to her that he committed the crime for her sake, 
f the way. 
evita the title and the Balfrons estates. 
the match, to which he was bitterly opposed, failed. 

ing and fascina‘ing woman and has set her heart on being a 
can persuade her to give Heath up, he takes with him an 
ita already has a husband living. 


interview Desmond has with Judith, and of Lord Balfrons’ serious illness 


ond to release her from her promi 
no good and, for obvious reasons, 
ral of Lord Balfrons he comes up 
whom he knows, tells him he is too late, tho 
Before the Governor can reply, t 


rid a of Bri 


BEGIN TO-DAY. 


SAVING A NATION'S HAIR. 


The Remarkable Object ble Object of a xiLanifon Professional Man. 


BEY ar 


(,)estley 


e 
ANSLONS 
HOW HE IS ACCOMPLISHING IT, AND HOW 
EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER CAN BENEFIT, 


——_—_— 


Already over a million people have benefited by this 
wonderful treatment, aad others are invited to come 
forward and test this method for themselves—entirely 
free of cost—that they, too, may benefit in like 
manner and in like degree. 

The treatment consists of a simple, yet marvellously 
effective system of hair-culturo, devised by Mr. Edwards, 
the great Hair Specialist, and founded on the tr vest 
scientific principles. 

he treatment is in two stages. 

By means of an exquisitely- -perfumed dandruff- 
dissolving Shampoo, ¢ called by Mr. Edwards (the 
inventor) “* Cremex,” all scurf is dissolved and cleared 
away, leaving the scalp soft and pliable and the pores 
of the cuticle quite free. This “Cremex” treatment 
makes it possible for the hair to grow. Note: A supply 

of “Cremex” is given free ‘to every reader. Sco 
coupon below. 


ARE YOU AFRAID OF YOUR MIRROR ? 
Look at your own reflection in the glass. Does your 
hair look dull, or faded, or lifeless? Or has it gone 
even beyond that and acquired a tinge of greyness ? 
There is no reason why the evil should continue. 
Two minutes’ daily practice of “ Harlene Hair-Drill” 


OLIVER ALLEN. 


ansions and asks sanctuary from some pursuers 
rom Judith that she will tell no one of his strange visis. 
He is foand murdered on one of the landings of Westley 
We is desperately 


He is eventually arrested as the murderer. 
He has become engaged to 


Tita tells him that her husband was Jonas Fayne 


d with him as if she were his own daughter. 


se, a8 Charlie must bo saved at any 
which he cannot disclose, she must 
to London and goes to the prison 
or fellow is begond all hope. 

ere isa knock at the door and tho 


closed eyes, thought him already dead. Then Se anette eyes 
opened and he saw that they were blue—the eyes of Judith 
herself looked up at him from the face of her brother. 

Desmond sat down rather suddenly in a chair placed. near 
the head of the bed. It was to him as though Judith herself 
lay there—Judith dying, the shadow of her splendid self. He 
stared at the sunk and sharpened features, and then he looked 
at Arcott, bending over the bed whilst Mr. Greaves hovered 
like a large black crow in the background. 

“You want to see me,” said the Governor, and Charlie's white 
lips formed the word “Yes.” He moved his head uncasily, 
and in so doing his glance rested on Desmond. He stared at 
him in evident disquietude ; Desmond saw alarm in the eyes 
that were Judith’s, then a nurse appeared, administered with 
skilful swiftness some stimulant to the patient, and withdrew 
as quickly as she had come. 

Charlie tried to struggle into a sitting position. The 
Governor slipped a strong arm beneath the sharply- outlined, 
boyish shoulders and raised him, a little colour tiickered into 
the ashen cheeks: Charlie murmured a word of thanks. He 
still kept his gaze fixed on Desmond. 

“ Who is that ?” he whispered, and Mr. Arcott told him. 

“ A friend of your sister who has come from her,” he said ; 
would you like to speak to him, or, will you tell me tirst 
why you sent for me?” 

Fear, horror, helpless and everwhelming, looked out of the 
blue eyes. The look brought Desmond close to the bedside ; 


ARE YOU AFRAID TO LOOK IN YOUR MIRROR? 

There are thousands upon thousands of men and women in this countrn 
who really dread to look at themselves in the mirror, where they see only 
too plainly the marks o premature age, chief among which ts the falling 
and thinning of the hair. Every reader interested in learning how ta 
increase the growth of his or ker hair, and also how to preserve it in all its 
beauty, may obtain @ free Toilet Outfit for the Hair simply by asking oF 
writing for one, 
will save your hair. Is it not worth that amount of 
trouble?” 

LOOK AT YOUR COMB. 

Look again at your comb. What story does it tell ? 
A few hairs are clinging to the teeth. They will not 
stop at a “few.” Next time there will be more, and 
more, and even more till the crowning evil of baldness 
makes its appearance. 

There is no longer any excuse 
for it is nothing less. 

To every reader of this journal—men and women 


for such a catastrophe— 


he yearned over the miserable boy as Judith herself might 

have done, and with that feeling of pity there mingled a black alike—Mr. Edwards offers, absolutely free of cost, and 

anger against ‘rita Sutton. without attaching any conditions whatever to the offer— 
What had she done, that woman—how had this poor fcllow A Full Week’s Supply of “Harlene Hair-Drill” 

come beneath her sway—what fatal link bound them | Requisites. 

together—the promised wife of Balfrons, and the dying The outfit consists of : 

Pt you ik for me, you know,” the Governor repeated One Bottle of Edwards’ * Harlene.” 

persuasively, as years continued to gaze at Desmond ; “ you io ee ee alae ii cadhend sia! 


wished to speak to m 
Charlie looked up Sith that dreadful look of terror that 

wrung Desmond's heart. 

» he whispered ; “the doctor says so, and— 


All you have to do to secure this unprecedented frea 
Gift Outfit is to fill in the coupon given below and send 
it, with three penny stamps to cover posens (nothing 


“Tm dyin 

and I eat do—lying, I must tell the truth—-I can’t dic | at all for the valuable goods contained), to Messrs. 
with a lie in my soul. I want to—remember * His breath | Edwards’ Harlene Co. 95 and 96 High Holborn, 
came painfully—“‘ there's mercy « - . the chaplain | London, W.C. 

. . Bays « « s mercy 4 « 6 but « 4 « not In case you wish further supplies of “ Harlene” and 
for... not 6 » for «44 liars . 4 6 that | “Cremex,” you can obtain the former in Ie., 2s. 6d., 
- . ¢ that s+ 6 prayer #6 8 merciful. « s to| and 4s. 6d. bottles, and the latter at Is. for box of six 
asinner. Oh from all leading chemists and stores in the 


apr 
nited Kingdom, or 
Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 and 


Evers Hine Go, and High Hole, WC 
FREE OUTFIT COUPON 


Three Valuable Growth-Compelling Hair Specialitics Abso‘utely 
Free to All Readers of this Journal. 
To Messrs. EDWARDS’ HARLENE co., 
05 and 96 High Holborn, Loudou, we. 

Sirs,—Seud me the three Requisites (including instructions’ for 
carrying outa week's at home trial of ‘Hatleve Hair-Drill.” 1 
enclose 3d. stamps for pos:uge of package to following address in 
any part of the world. 


NAME........ 
ADDRESS.. 


His head fell back against 
the firm shoulder supporting 
it ; from his parted lips came 
a babble of unmeaning 
words. Instantly the nurse 
was beside him, and Mr. 
Arcott gently laid the frail 
form down. 

“It’s hopeless, I’m afraid,” 
he said gravely; “it is no 
use staying, is it nurse ; he 
may not recover conscious- 
ness again?” 

“ Very doubtful,” was the 
answer; the chaplain, after 
a glance at the vacant face, 
went silently away with a 
shake of the head. The 


direct (by sending P.V.) from the 
96 High Holborn, W.C. 


Pearon's ©. diky, Agent aa 0 ia 


tish rule is told in “Survivors’ Tales of Great Events’ 


in the May ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


Governor looked expectantly at Desmond, who had not | to endure, gladly or the reverse, “It would be more satis- 


moved from his position by the bedside. factory than a m é was wondcring wildly what Charlie had said. Had | 
“T’m afraid that he'll cover hear your message, Royston,” But the man shook his head. . betrayed her, had he charged her with being the one who had 
Mr. Arcott said, “ this is only the beginning of the end.” “It is no good to write,” he said sombrely, « for the love of | spurred him to commit tho dreadful deed ? 


“All the same I should like to stay,” said Desmond, and | those wip yee love my lord, give my message. You shall 
the Governor made no objection. After all, there was just a | be req : . . 
chance that the boy might recover consciousness, there might | “I'll see,” said Desmond hastily, and passed on to ring at 
be the last flaming into light of the spirit until it into | Tita’s door. The man’s last words had stirred 

the darkness that awaited it. Of that chance of hearing the | superstition that is dormant in us all. What if that shabby, 


ve the prisoner. possible that one good deed, done out of kindness to a fellow- 
he went, and Desmond, drawing his chair close to the | creature, should be instantly requited ? 
bedside, waited, practically alone, with J udith’s brother. The It was absurd, Desmond assured himself, and yet.he resolved 
nurse came from time to time, to try and administer nourish- | to do that man’s errand. His brother should know that 
ment, but she was not often successful, and all the time the — Boutron desired to seo him. If Dick refused, that 
Toy et verose parched lips came fragments of talk, of t | requested of hi 

‘rom those ips came nts o , of song, of | requ of him. 
weak laughter in swift F camian. the long, nervous honda ond thought the servant who admitted him showed 
moved unceasingly, fidgeting now with the bed covert a little surprise, and reflecting that he was supposed to be up 
now raised to ph ek: tly 


over the brow, now clas and then flung free, in a gesturo | was not surprised. delirium of this woman. For Desmond's first dread fear th. 
indicative of despair. la - a He gave the man his card, and asked him to tell Miss Sutton Tita could, if she would, clear up the mystery of Jonas fayi. 4 
Desmond watched the unconscious face gravely, his heart | that his business was urgent. death was strengthened now, almost into certainty. 


filled with @ sorrow that was too acute for outward demon- “T am not sure if my mistress will receive anyone, my 
stration; he was following in those wasted features, those | lord,” said the man doubtfully ; “ but Pll inquire. ill your 
blank eyes likeness to Judith, and he saw it with reluctance 
and repulsion. 

It was there—and Desmond wished that it were not. He 
hated to think that she was of kin to this hopeless, helpless 
creature, dying in that prison house. Then he remembered how 
Judith loved this wastrel, and he reproached himself for his 
harshness. He had come there, reso ved to discover by some 
means what was the link that Page the fate of Tita Sutton 


Desmond by the sleeve. Fierce blue cyes met his—the eyes 
in which, to Desmond's startled imagination, there now 


safe—I swear you are—only—only—a lie—a lie—it’s an 
awful thing. Beloved, why did you do it 2—and blood— 
blood’s everywhere. Oh, caven—forgive |” 

And then, as Desmond stood there, rigid, horror-struck, 
the ravings began once more, and in them the name of Tita 
recurred again and again. At last, Desmond tried to tear 
himself away. He heard enough, and more than enough, 


held him in a vice. It was only when again exhaustion 
supervened and Charlie lay as one dead, that Desmond was 


leased. 

‘As though to free himself from something physical, Desmond 
shook himself, and with one last glance of commiseration at 
the figure lying on the bed, he went away. He had passed 
a time of horror, before his reluctant eyes the decent 
veils that hide the ugliness of life, and the wickedness that 
lurks in men’s souls had been ripped ruthlessly away. 

What had been revealed to Desmond had appalled him. 
Out of the chaos of Lancing’s ravings, he had gathered 
sufficient to make him no longer doubt that though human 
gs can rise to heights sublime, they can also sink to depths 
hideous and unthinkable. 

For the moment with this new horror upon him he forgot 
Judith ; there was no room in his mind for anything so sweet 
and pure as the woman he loved. 
ly one thought was in his mind. He must see Tita 
Sutton, and at once. He would not send word to her of his 
coming. she might suspect his object and refuse to see him. 
He would take her by surprise, perhaps then he would force 
the truth from her. 

As his motor stopped outside Miss Sutton’s dainty little 
bandbox of a house, a man who had been loitering on the 
pavement came up as Desmond alighted. He was tall, thin, 
and very shabby, his hollow cheeks. covered with a sparse, 
black beard, showed a dirty, grey hue. His eyes had the 
look in them of a hungry dog. 

‘As Desmond glanced at him in some surprise, the man took 
off his hat with a flourish. 

“] have the honour of addressing Lord Balfrons,” he said ; 
gracious lordship will not rcfuse to listen to a petition 
of a humble servant.” 

“ I am not Lord Balfrons, my good man, and I don’t know 
* said Desmond ; he spoke ki 
of the man impressed him ; “ I'm his brother. Is there any- 
thing that I can do for you ? ” 

Already he was feeling in his pocket for some loose change. 
The man's miserable appearance suggested that what he was 
in need of was & good meal, but with a gesture not without 
dignity, he checked Desmond's charitable purpose. 

** No, my lord, not money,” he said ; his accent was forcign, 
though he spoke fluently ; “ but your kind offices with his 
lordship—your brother. Say to him that Jacques Boutron 
wishes to see him. I was told that his lordship was here 


tried to enter Balfrons Housc, but the domestics.drove me 
from it, and the police would not allow me near the gates.” 
“You'd better write to my brothcr,” said Desmond, with 
a sudden access of stiffness ; he began to sce in this man one 
ot the impostors that all mon in the public eye have that was one of her great charms ; her look was friendly and 


direct, yet all the while as she faced Desmond Royston sha 


“ He is ill,” said Desmond abruptly—“ so ill that he knows 
no one. I was allowed to see him, I listened to his ravings 
From them I learned that he knew you. Your name is on i 
lips continually.” 

“Oh,” cried Tita blankly, and she grew white ; “do -.) 
other people hear his ravings, do they ——” 

She stopped, aware that she was betraying herscif, a: | 
with that knowledge there came s passionate longing 1: 
justify herself in the eyes of this man. =" 

She sprang to her feet and quivering, burning words «| 
reproach, of appeal came from her lips, as with outstretch-4 
hands, like a supplicant she stood before Desmond Roystu;: 
whom her eloquence silenced and bewildered. . , 

He scarcely knew what she said, why she was reproachi: 
him, or with what. He viewed hes with an abhorrence th. 
had grown since he had seen poor Charlie, who rave! i) 


as you deserve.’ 
in him the 


of one who loved him, Arcott had no wish to hungry oaks creature ke the truth, what if-it were 


is affair; he, Desmond, would have done what had been 


a lock of hair that fell persisten North, that it was the day of his father’s funeral, Desmond 


“You are my enemy,” ‘ita exclaimed at last.” “You ty 
to set your brother against me. Ob, I know you do. Wi 
is it? I’ve never harmed you—and—and I'd like to 1. 
friends with you. I don’t ask anything else—I want yout: 
like me. Is it so difficult ?” : 

*She went close to him, conscious as she could but be, «/'. + 
intoxicating beauty, of the loveliness that so few men cou! 
look on unmoved. She looked up into Desmond's hands, 
coldly set face, and sudden tears dimmed her eycs. 

“Yam very unhappy,” she said, and with that she sa... 11 
the ground at his feet, her golden head bowed. Her han is 
were upraised, as though in pathetic prayer ; she felt Demo. 
take them in his, her whole frame thrilled at the touch of 14 
firm fingers. He drew her up to her feet, and looked di 
into her beseeching face, eye to eye they stood, and in ti: 
heart of Tita Sutton was a wild exultation. Yo her in tht 
moment seemed revealed the true wonder and beauty of |i: - 
For she knew that she loved this man, that the love that -l- 
had thought herself incapable of feeling, that she had bart-r.d 
willingly for ambition, was roused for ever in her soul. 

It was but for a second or two that Desmond held ivr 
hands, that he looked into her eyes, but in that fractionii 
space Tita Sutton experienced a joy that ecarce a lifetiny 
could contain. 

“Suddenly Desmond thrust her almost roughly from him, 
but she did not care. She 
was quivering from head to 
foot with the sheer ecstasy of 
the moment. Shesank into a 
chair and hid her face in- 
voluntarily—for an instant 
there was silence. Tita looked 
up. She raised her eyes in 
ecstatic thankfulness to Des- 
mond, whose gaze, however, 
was fixed, not upon her, but 
upon the rtrait, whose 
perfection smiled upon her ; it 
was no fairer than was she 
herself. 

“You're not angry with 
me now,” she breathed; 
“you can't be. And why should you? What havo [ 
done to you? Don't look at my picture, look at me.” 


D) 


lordship step in here for a moment, if you please?” 
He opened the door of the dining-room, Tita’s white and 
k, frivolous little dining-room, where one felt only the 
ightest and most fairy-like meals should be consumed, then 
went upstairs. 

Allthat day, the gusty, wind-swept day, Tita Sutton had 
been suffering from what she called a fit of the doldrums. 
She had been thinking of the past, regretting whole-heartedly 
the moment of pleased and gratified. vanity that had made 
her answer Charlie's first letter of slavish adoration with an 
invitation to her dressing-room after Lohengrin. 

How well she remembered the handsome, embarrassed 
boy ; he had been one of the many who were allowed access to 
congratulate her, but not one had been thrilled and moved 
by the splendour of the bridal. music, the tragic sweetness 
of the Swan song, as had he. : 

And from that moment he had been her slave, living only 
for her, ready to do all things at her bidding—even—murder ! 

‘Tita shuddered at the thoughts she had evoked ; she turned 
her mind resolutely to other things, and she fell to picturing 
the scene of Lord Balfrons’ funeral, conjuring it up before her. 

She saw the small, square-towered church, standing to 
front the bleak moorland and rolling hills, the procession, of 
mourners wending slowly along under the grey and weeping 


that of Charlie Lancing. 
He listened attentively to the 
delirious mutterings and 
cjaculations, but no words fell 
from Charlie's lips that served 
his purpose. An hour and 
more passed, and still the low 
monotonous tones continued ; 
the nurse came to ask Desmond 
whether he would not gO. 
that his presence, though the 
tient seemed unconscious of 
it, might yet excite him. 

Desmond rose reluctantly. 

“ Very well, nurse, I feel I'm 
rather in the way,” he said 
He lent over Charlie, scanning 
the face so like Judith’s. The 
aise had been i away ; 
; e was alone wit e ravi 
dancing man. as 
Charlie's thin hands shot out and clutched 


sky. 

She saw her betrothed, but not so clearly as her mind’s cye 
beheld Desmond. She awoke from inward contemplation of 
him to find a servant by her side, with a salver on vieb iy 
acard. Tita took it up and read the name thereon inscribed. 
She wondered whether she were still dreaming, then, the card 
dropped from her hand. ~ 

“Tell his lordship that I will see him,” she said quietly, and 
BC. P . presently Desmond Royston was ushered in. 
gaid Charlie distinctly, ‘“ Tita—darling, you're 


CHAPTER NINE. 
Desmond’s Denunciation. 


Att that Royston had suffered, the emotional sorrow of 
that very day, was marked in the pallor and haggard wanness 
of a face that in any circumstances must be handsome. He 
did not take the chair that Tita silently suggested ; he stood 
before her, and his grey eyes—so unlike hers in their dark 
steadfastness—swept her slowly, measuringly, from head to 
heel. He did not speak. 

“ Your visit is a surprise ; how did you manage to get back 
from Balfrons? ” Tita asked. ‘‘ The funeral was to-day, was 
it not?” 

“Yes, at nine o'clock this morning, and & special took us 
back to town,” said Desmond slowly. Now that he was face 
to face with this woman he could scarcely credit that which 
he had heard. It seemed incredible, monstrous. What a 
young thing she looked in her softly-clinging gown of black, 
no jewels, no flowers, her gaze frank and guileless. He 
hesitated, and Tita spoke. 

“What @ rush you have had,” she said softly, “ you must 

be tired, and it was good of you to come straight to me. You 
ore better than Dick.” 
Something in her voice, in her manner, jarred upon 
Desmond, destroying the 
illusion that he for a moment 
had had of youth and 
innocence. 

“J didn’t come straight 
to you,” he said harshly, 
“Miss Sutton, I’ve been in 
London several hours.” 

She raised her head and 
looked at him fixedly, the 
instinct of self-defence roused 
in her. 

i’ “And if you have,” she 

yw ~ said, “ what is that to me?” 

. \\ ‘ He made a step nearer 

to her. With her golden, 

aA reignite flung back, her 

grey eyes pale stars of gleam- 

The new Lord Balfrons. ing light, the scarlet of her 

thin lips, she seemed to him 

- 7 snake of fabulous tales—gorgeous, beautiful, and 

eadly. 

ot oe will understand,” he said, “ that it is something to 

you—when I tell you that I have had time to see Charlie 
vancing !”’ 

But she gave no outward sign of the dismay that filled her 
at this statement. Though terror seized upon her, to Desmond 
Royston she appeared unmoved. He was puzzled, bewil- 
dered, and this gave her the advantage. 

“T know Charlie,” she said quietly, ‘‘ he is a kind-hearted, 
foolish boy; I cannot believe that he would hurt anything, 
much less murder, apparently in cold blood, a fellow-creature.” 


it all, he wanted to escape, but that fevered hand 


ance, the pure pallor of her oval face, 
but he was to all indifferent. Had she been ten times mite 
beautiful and alluring she w 
sion on him, for was she not 
treachery had no part in the i 
“From the moment that I saw you I liked you.’ ‘Tis 
added ; her flute-sweet notes rang softly on his ear. “ti 
that we were in sympathy. And we are, aren't we? Wh 
do you come and try to make me unhappy ?_ Is it my fe 
that a boy I once knew, and whom I rather liked, gets itu 4 
scrape ?”” 
She was playing o part, greatly daring. she deficl ti> 
suspicion that she knew was in the mind of Desmond. = 
stage training stood her in good stead ; she was onc 0! tl 
few great singers who are also superb actresses. Rays". 
however, did not notice that she was insincere. Her abeost 
composure, her courage, momentarily disconcerted him. _ 
But as he stood in silence before her, there came hima 
knowledge of how sinister were appearances agai: st tis 
woman. It was her husband with whose death Lancing ©" 
charged. Was it only coincidence ? Desmond spoke ty! 
a “a on a sudden impulse. - 
“ He's in love with you,” he said, “ this poor, fovlisi hoy. 
You know that ?” : 
Tita’s grey eycs smiled—her red mouth curved inty an 
expression of derisive surprise. ae 
“How strange,” she said softly, ‘ isn’t that dreadfi.l'y. 
dreadfully strange, you know. Why should he be ? 
“ He is,” said Desmond curtly ; “‘ you know it well. Ta deve 
with you—and—he is suspected of having killed your husbaucd 
—who was very much in your way. Love makes peopl le 
mad things, you know. He may have wanted to serve \oit 
to rid you of what was an incumbrance, at any cust —W) 
himself.” tts 
‘Tita put her handkerchief to her lips, to conceal (uci 
sudden trembling. Desmond watched her mercilessly. 
“When I was there, Lancing had recovered consciouss('*. 
he continued slowly ; ‘‘he said—that he could not die with 4 
lie upon his lips ; the Governor of the prison came to hiw ty 
hear what he had to say - “4 
A cry came from Tita ; she stretched out her hands {n wi 
appeal; for the moment her guard was down, fear held hy ‘i 
shrinking, white, and anguished, for his own, but Desens 
paid no heed to her evident distress. a en 
“hose were his words,” he said sternly ; “ he cont! ae 
— a lie upon his lips. Miss Sutton, what “2° ue 
ie 9 ” 


indly, for the wretched aspect 


that is why I waited before this house. I have 


Tita spoke gently, with that clear and even enunciation 
(Another long instalment next week.) 
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| ‘C Go” 


Mr. Ibbotson, who will take charge of the Newcastle v- 


Barnsley match, relates his Refereeing Experiences. 


~& 


DETERMINED to follow the great game of football when 
my playing days were over, I took up refereeing, serving 
my apprenticeship with the Midland League. This was 
in 1896, so I have been refereeing for fourteen years. 

Two years later I was appointed 4 linesman for 
English Paaane matches, and in 1902 I came on the general] 
list of League referees, but I did not get a single engage- 
ment that year. . 

If you don’t know the system, I may explain that 
each club has the right to nominate thirty referees, and 
from the whole lot thirty are chosen to act in League 
matches, with ten more in reserve. If you succeed, the 
Southern League Management generally place you on 
their list of referees. 

Naturally, if you are not one of the first forty, de stand 
a poor chance of getting a first-class match. The system 
referred to came into operation in 1904, and I was 
fortunate to be placed on the list, and that season I 
refereed my first English Cup-tie—Stoke v. Blackburn 
Rovers—in the first round of the Cup, which was even- 
tually won by Aston Villa. 
When the Crossbar Broke. 

I got a fair number of engagements after that, and in 
1907-8, besides ordinary matches, I refereed the semi- 
final for the Cup between Wolverhampton Wanderers 
and Southampton, Ireland v. Scotland, Wales v. Ireland, 
and England v. Sweden, the last-named in the Olympic 
Games. 

In connection with the Wales v. Ireland match I 
remember an extraordinary incident, extraordinary at 
least in first-class football. 

“The game was played on the ground of the Aberdare 
Rugby Club, and the goals were more or less improvised 
structures. 

Anyway, in jumping up to save a shot, the Irish goal- 
keeper, Scott, of Everton, caught hold of the crossbar 
when it immediately broke in two, and, none other being 
evaiable, we had to splice it with string before the game 
could p’ A 
Among all the great matches I have seen I think I 
should single out the 1897 final between Aston Villa and 
Everton as the finest, both for football and excitement. 
The Villa won 3—2, but only after a tremendous struggle, 
the issue being in doubt up to the last moment, 
My Football Crowds. 

Among other matches I have refereed, I should mention 
as particularly splendid games those between Celtic 
and Glasgow Rangers in the final for the Glasgow Cup 
last year, and the Scottish League match between the 
same teams on New Year's Day, 1908, when there 
assembled the biggest crowd ever seen at a League match 
in Scotland. 

Personally, the more important and desperate tho 
match and the bigger the crowd, the better do I Gnjoy it. 
Moreover, when there is a big crowd, you do not hear the 
unkind remarks of spectators—tbey are lost in the roar 
of cheering. 

Not that I have any reason to complain of football 
rsa Once in my very early days as a referee 
there was a feeble attempt to mob me, but nothing 
came of it. 

Referees nowadays have little to fear from hostile 
spectators, for the behaviour of football crowds is 
steadily improving. 

 Referee-baiters’” are to be met with in almost every 
football crowd, but they are a small section, and generally 
hold themselves up to ridicule and contempt by the 
complete ignorance of the game that they display. Any- 
way, I have no reason to complain of foot all crowds, 
and I have also been fortunate in the way of accidents 
in the field. 

Refereeing is Hard Work. 

So far, though it may be injudicious to say 80, 
I have never had to have the X-rays put on me to 
find the whistle, have never suffered in a collision 
with a player, though I was once in a railway collision 
when returning from refereeing, and have never been 
temporarily ‘“ knocked out” by the ball, as happened to 
a brother-referee the other day. 

Refereeing is hard work, and you have to keep in 
pretty strict training to be able to follow a game properly, 
while the travelling is rather trying. Often, for example, 
I will leave home early on a Saturday morning, return- 
ing in the small hours on Sunday morning, having 
covered hundreds of miles and taken a lot of healthful 
exercise in the field. 

Still, I don’t mind travelling, and I rather pride myself 


on my knowledge of Bradshaw and the shortest wa 
trom Derby to almost every League ground in England. 
T say ‘“‘ almost,” because 1 have visited every First and 


Second League ground (and most Southern League ones), 
with the exception of Middlesbrough. Oddly enough, 
not only have I never been to Middlesbrough, but I 
have never refereed a match anywhere in which they 
were enaapee, 

Naturally, I am very proud of having been selected 
to referee the “ Final” this year, a3 on April 30th next 
I finish my career as a football referee in the League 
match Liverpool v, Aston Villa, at Livenpool. 
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Whilst you are climbing one step by your own 
unaided efforts, the International Corres- 
pondence Schools are lifting similarly-cireum- 
stanced men many times as high. Whatever 
your work, position or means, the 1.C.S. will 
lift YOU by practical home instruction and 
actual assistance to better paid positions. 
The I.C.S. gives you COMPLETE TRAINING 
with no interference with your regular work. 
To learn how the LC.S. increases the earning 
power of its students and helps them to better 
positions, read the facts alongside, and send 
for evidence of the remarkable £ s. d. value 
of the LC.S. training, and of the assistance to 
better positions rendered freely by the I.C.S. 
Students’ Aid Dept. Simply send the Coupon. 


“Better Position Coupon 


Modern Languages 
Civil Service 
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} International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 
j (Dept. 290/B39)- 
i International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
i Please send me Free Bool about your course of train- i 
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iatement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 
38 Sandgate, Penrith, September 30th, 1908. 
Gentlemen,—Permit me to bear testim 
SCOTT’S Emulsion, 
course to it in a bad attack of influenza 
last April. It acted like magic after 
taking two or three doses, and the re- 
sult was, a speedy cure was mo 
a bottle by me in case of emer- 
(Signed) H. SMYTH. 
ndition—no matter the age of the patient— 
UENZA by your Doctor if you ask him. 


Send for free sample bottle— enclose ad. for postage and mention this paper. A charming 
booklet for your child comes with it. Scort & Bowne, Ltd., 10-11 Stonecutter Surcet, 
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IS CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
REALLY VALUABLE 2 


No one doubts the practical value of a lecture or a serics 
of lectures—a course of instruction—delivered by a master 
of a given line of business, science, mechanics, or any 
branch of modern achievement. 

If you had the opportunity of attending such a lecture, 
or course of lectures or lessons, you would most probably 
jot down—eagerly, too—tho main points of the master- 


declarations. 
THE ANSWER. 


Would it not be far more valuable to have those facts— 
that advice—those instructions, in complete printed form, 
for careful, leisurely study—a thorough grasping in the quiet 
of your own room? 

And if the master handed you his lecture—his teachings 
ma this form, would you not keep it—treasure it—protit 

y it? 

And if this paper had problems for you to work out—had 
definite questions for you to answer, or ask if you like— 
would it not be more valuable still ? 

Then why should the mero fact that such valuable 
instruction is handed to you through the medium of the 
post make it any the less valuable ? 

Nay, more: When this paper is only one of a complete 
line—a link-by-link chain—starting from the simplest pro- 
position and finishing with complete knowledge of the 
subject; and when you are given painstaking, individual 
instruction in every item and department of the course of 
study you take up; and when you can take as much or as 
little time as you like to master the succeeding steps with 
no interference with your daily duties—is not the instruction 
even MORE valuable than any you could get in a class-room, 
where all must move together ?_ At any rate, what doubt can 
there be of the efficiency of the Correspondence method ? 

Mark this: the equipment of the institution for carrying 
on the instruction in a thorough systematic way must be 

adequate—then the efficiency is one hundred per cent. 

The courses of study offered by the International 
Correspondence Schools are prepared by masters of each and 
every one of the more than 120 businesses and professions 
embraced. And each student works under the guidance of 
tutors possessing expert knowledge of both the theory and 
practice of the subjects. No other correspondence institution 
in existence has such capital and resources, or spends such 
vast sums to keep every item of instruction up to date. In 
the circumstances it is apparent that I.C.S. instruction is 
genuinely valuable. 


THE PROOF. 


The proof is this: Many thousands of ambitious men and 
women have been raised by the I.C.S. from unimportant, 
poorly-paid work into positions of prosperity and power in 
the eighteen years of the International Correspondence 
Schools’ wonderful success. Their signed—voluntary— 
testimony in proof is always open to the public’s 
investigation. 

If you aspire to any well-paid post, all the preliminary 
education necessary before securing one through Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools is,the ability to read and 
write. . 

LCS. courses are not costly. Everything is complete. 
There are no books to buy. Advantageous terms are 
possible. The way is open to you. 
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ON HIS TRACK. 
THE curate had just arrived. 
He was young, handsome, anc 

single, and consequently very 
popular with the ladies of the parish, whose appreciation 
took the usual form of worked slippers, Recently the 
following episode occurred : 

Fair ‘aller : “ You see I wanted to make Mr. Chassuble 
a pair of slippers, and I thought you might lend me one 
of his old shoes to get the size.” 

Curate’s Landludy : “ Law, miss, the shoes has all a-given 
out four days ago! And it was only yesterday morning & 
lady as heard his shoes was all bespoke came here a- 
imploring of me to let her measure his footmarks in the 
hall after he’s been a-gardening.”* 


lOc 


Sportsman (wishing for fresh fields to conquer): “I 
should like to try my hand at big game.” 

Ignorant Youth : “ Yes, I suppose you find it very hard to 
hit these little birds.” 


>_SOCco 
“ How absurd!” 


“What's absurd ?” 

“Five years are supposed to have elapsed since the 
last act, and that man is wearing the same overcoat!” 

“ Nothin’ absurd about that! He's takin’ the part 
of a married man, isn't he ?”’ 


>SlOCo 


HEATHENISH. 


Tur other evening Brown came home in rather an 
irascible mood, and when Mrs. B. set before him a chop 
that was almost incinerated, rage almost paralysed his 
articulation. 

“Woman,” he said, ‘“‘I always knew you to be bad 
enough, goodness knows, but it is only 
now you show yourself to be an 
absolute heathen !” 

“James!” exclaimed his wife in 
shocked tones, ‘whatever do you 
mean ?” 

“Just what I say,” retorted Brown. 
* What clse, I should like to know, 
would you call a woman who makes a 
burnt-offering to a man ?”’ 

And in the awful silence which 
momentarily followed Brown's reply a 
fly was heard to alight with a thud in 
the sugar basin. 

SOc 


ONE BETTER. 


’Twas in the commercial room at 
an inn, and, as usual, the “ gentlemen 
of the road’ were boasting one against 
the other. Presently they got round to 
the subject of singing. 

“Ah, now!” said one, “talking of 
singing reminds me of my early triumphs 
on the concert stage. I had a voice 
then, and could always move an 
audience. I mind the time when I sang 
‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’ in 
so realistic a manner that several of 
my audience were attacked with sea- 
sickness.” 

“ Bah!’ said Boaster No. 2, “ that’s 
nothing. Why,I once sang ‘The Last 
Post’ with such fervour that several of my absent- 
minded friends, seated in front, started licking their 

rogrammes, and then rushed out to catch it.” 

And then silence reigned. 


OC 
Briggs : ‘I suppose if I accept your invitation to go 
to that dinner you will want me to make a speech ?” 
Griggs : “No, my dear fellow, you see it's this way: 
Everybody we have invited so far wants to make a 
speech, and what I am trying to do now is to get together 


a few listeners.” 
>—0coe 
Mr. Quiverfull : “Hoorah! Bravo! Hoorah!” 
Mr. Nonesuch : “ What ails you, man ?” 
Mr. Quiverfull : “ New baby at our house !”* 
Mr. Nonesuch : “ Well, well! You've got six children 
already—why this wild joy ?” 
Mr. Quiverjull : “ Now I have got a chance to get even 
with the man in the next flat. He plays a cornet.” 
_—_OocCo 


WHERE IS OHM? 


Tne new arrival at the London hotel owed allegiance 
to the Kaiser. ‘“ From Potsdam I vos come,’ he an- 
vounced. 

“A fine place, sir,” remarked the manager politely. 

“* Dere vos a petter.” 

* Yes; Berlin.” 

* Nein ; Ohm.” 

“Ohm? In—er—-Cermany, of course ?” 

* Donnerwetter, nein, in dis country—in Britain.” 

* Ohm.” repeated the manager reflectively. 

“Ya, I vos come from Potsdam to see ‘Ohm.’ I 
vos at der goncert in Potsdam and I hear der great 
English sopran sing dat ‘ Der is no blace like Ohm,’ un 
all der British people in der goncert cry like der leetle 
babies. Dot must he der wonderful blace Ohm, to make 
der British cry. I tink to mineself, I vill go und see dis 
place Ohm vot der vos no blace like. Now, vich is der 
way to Ohm?” 


ips,.d,Jesllels 


HE DID HIS BEST. 


A YouNG man was once being tried for murder, when 
some of his friends bribed one of the jury with a hundred 
pounds to hang out for a verdict of manslaughter. The 
jury were out ao long time, and finally came in with a 
verdict of manslaughter. 

The friends of the accused thanked the juror, and said: 
“Did you have a hard time persuading them to bring in 
manslaughter ‘a 

“Yes,” said he, “a rotten time—eleven of them were 
for an acquittal !”* 

>S0c 

Maud: “Funny you should fall in love with a man 
ten years older than yourself.” 

Ethel : “ He isn’t. We didn’t begin to live till we knew 
each other, so we're the same age.”’ 

SOC 

Mrs. Bubb: “What extraordinary green knicker- 
bockers all the little Millers are wearing.” 

Mr. Bubb: “Yes, old Miller cut the cloth when he 
was playing billiards at the club the other day.” 

oS0Cc 

Stage Carpenter (who has been sent on in an emergency 
to say a line): ‘‘ Me lord, the police have discovered your 
whereabouts, and even now @ proach." 

The Bold Bad Baronet: “ false! False!” 

Stage Carpenter: ‘‘ AH right. Then you go and ask 
the stage-manager ; he told me !”* 


SOc 
JUST A MATTER OF CHANCE. 


Thin, Disagreeable Lady (after finding a eeat with much inconvenience to herself, owing to sundry legs and 


elbows) : Parmer e you know, you've no right to take up passengers when the ‘bus is full. I’m being 


Conductor (consolingly) : “Sorry, ma’am. Eight aside allowei.” 
The Thin Grambier: “It’s no good maxing excuses, conductor, it’s disgraceful. I shall report you.” 


Conductor (at last losing his temper) : “ What's the good of talking like that, ma'am. How can I 'elp it if all 
the stout ‘uns sit on one side.” 


Jest : “It pays to know tall girls.” 

West : “In what way ?”™ 

Jest: “Why, I met one during a shower the other 
day and walked home under her big hat.” 

Te] Ol a 

Doctor (to his cook, who is just leaving): “Sarah, I 
am sorry, but I can only give you a very indifferent 
character.” 

Sarah ; ‘Well, sir, never mind. Just write it like 
you do your prescriptions.” 

SOC 

Husband of Three Months: ‘Do you believe a wife 
is justified in taking money from her husband's pockets ? ” 

Husband of Experience : ‘‘ Certainly, if he is so careless 
as to leave money in his pockets.” 

>~COC 

Mrs. Boggs : ‘‘ Mr. Meekman is a splendid example of 
what a man ought to be.” 

Mr. Boggs: ** Not at all. He’s a splendid example of 
what a wife, two sisters, a grown-up daughter, and a 
mother-in-law think a man ought to be.” 

>_—_O0C~ 
HIS MALICE EXPLAINED, 

THE ex-convict was reminiscent. “Gaol’s not so bad 
when yer gits used to it,” he remarked. “ Depends 
on the warders, = know. Now, some’s better than 
others. I remember one bloke—a reg’lar scorcher ’e 
was, too. Couldn't please ’im any’ow.” 

‘Took an instinctive dislike to you, perhaps?” the 
visitor queried. 

“Yus,” replied the old “ lag,” “ but I know ’ow it was. 
Me an’ im used to be pals w’en we was young. That’s 
Why |” te inquleverctained, “Bi 

y e inquirer exclaimed. ‘‘ Surely that 
to have produced an entirely opposite effect.” a 

Pe ppt smiled grimly. 

“Yer see,” he explained, ‘ I’d ’appened i j 
‘im to the gel he marie. Me rid 

Then the visitor understood, 
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A REAL FROST, 


An American and a Scotsman 
were speaking about the intense 
cold in the North of Scotland. 

“ Why, it’s nothing at all compared to the cold we havo 
in the States,” said the American. “I can recollect ons 
winter when a sheep, jumping from a hillock into a ficli, 
became suddenly frozen on the way, and stuck in ths 
air like a mass of ico.” 

“But, man,” exclaimed the Scotsman, “the law of 
gravity wouldn’t allow that!” 

‘We don’t do things by halves at home,” replicd tie 
tale pitcher ; “ the law of gravity was frozen, too!” 

a1 0) ed 

“IT UNDERSTAND the Frasers are having trouble,” 
remarked the spinster. ‘‘Some people take her part, 
and others side with him.” 

“* And, I suppose,” growled the bachelor, “there ary 
a few eccentric people who mind their own business ? 

S00 

Father : “* You seem to look at things in a very different 
light since your marriage.” 

Mrs. Newly-Married Daughter : “ Well, I ought to after 
receiving fourteen lamps and nine candelabra tor wediduis 
presents.”* 

> OC 


A SUGGESTION. 


At a certain midland town there is a man who i; -» 
homely that it has been said of him his face is an “ often: 
to the landscape.” : 

One Bank Hcliday he was seated on a rustic Ini. 
some distance outside the town, when a tourist cam: |v, 
and, after gazing at the ‘“‘offence’* some mow1is, 
he said: “ Eh, but th’art ugly!” 

“Well,” replied the other in an aggrieved tun:, 
“T can’t help it, can?” 

The tourist pondered a moment, ani 
then said: “Tha might stay at 
whoam !"* 


COC 


HAD BEEN WARNED. 


Ben, a Lancashire lad, stepped on to 
Euston platform, with his father’s tin 
injunctions to beware of London’s waict 
thieves still ringing in his ears. 

And so it was that as he emery! 
from the station a gent in shining ist, 
frock-coat, and kid gloves approaciid, 
and politely inquired of him the time. 

Ben’s hand instantly covered the por ket 
containing his gun-metal watch a+ iv 
said, with a knowing look: 

“Na, na! Nay fears! Ma frie 
telt me abart thee afore I couse v 
London.” 

_lOCcoo 


A CHEERFUL OUTLOOK. 

Ir was in the Wild and Woolly \c~', 
and a traveller, who was studying tv 
character of the natives, asked a mui 
to direct him to a certain cali ai 
which he had been advised to stay oer 
night. 

“Going thar?” said the min. 
“ Well, Tom’s a first-rater, take him j.-t 
right, but he’s mighty queer.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ asked the traveller. 

“ Well, it’s like this,” and the man looked at the strane.t 
in a calm, impersonal way. ‘‘ He'll be setting outside, sio-t 
probably, and he’ll see you coming. He'll take a gol 
look at you, and, ef you don’t suit him, he may sei tue 
dog on you. 

“ EF fe don’t, and you get to talking with him, and >.v 
anything he don’t just like, he may throw you dovn and 
tramp on you. But ef you're too careful in your (ul! 
on the other hand, he’s liable to take you for a spy and 
use his gun fust and listen to explanations afterwards. 

“But it’s no use trying to get by without stoppiry.” 
concluded the man, with evident relish at the prospe:t he 
was opening up to the stranger. ‘“ Ef you was to ule: 
take that, it would be all up with you, for he would think 
you was proud. 

‘““ Ef you want to come out of the mountain whole, 


don’t go past Tom’s cabin without stopping, whaicver 
you do!” 
Se) OL 
He: “So you've read my new novel. How did you 
like it?” ; 
She; “I laid down the volume with intense pleasu‘c.” 


Soc 
Howell : “* What do you think of Rowell ?” 
Powell : “ That it would be a waste of ‘X’ ray> (0 
try to locate his conscience.” 


OC 
SUBSTITUTION. 


“Ser here.” exclaimed the angry man, “I bougiit (3 
canc here last week.” 

“Yea, I believe you did,” rejoined the proprici ot 
calmly. ‘ What's wrong with it?” 

“You said the handle was genuine ivory, and 
it is artificial,” said the irate party. : 

““Vhat may be true,” replied the dealer, “but if 4 
no fault of mine. I import all my ivory from Africa. 
and the only explanation I can give is that the clepl:ans 
may have had false tusks.” 


I find 


°T will be read by the young, middle-aged, and the grey, The wonderful ROYAL MAGAZINE for May. Now éelling, fourrence. 
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Our Criminal Investigator Lays Bare Some Remark- 
able Facts. 

Six strokes with the birch and six years at a 
reformatory for a boy of twelve who stole a lump of 
coal valued at fivepence! 

Penal servitude for stealing a few apples out of 
an orchard! Eighteen months’ hard labour for the 
theft of half-a-dozen growing turnips from a farmer’s 
field! Five years for taking a penny out of a hospital 
collecting box ! 

These sentences certainly seem hard, and recently 
there has been quite a public outcry with reference to 
sentences of excessive severity. 

I was rofessionally interested, some few 
years back, in the case of a young man who killed 
a girl in a house in a mean street off the Waterloo 
Road. It was a cruel crime, but it was committed 
under provocation that, in the opinion of the legal 
advisers to the Crown, just reduced it from murder 
to manslaughter. i. 

At the inquest a male intimate of the victim’s 
swore falsely that sho was his wife. The object of 
his perjury was obvious. He wanted to prevent the 
blackening of the dead woman’s character. 

But he did not achieve this even, for he was 
“bowled out,’”’ and was himself arrested. His punish- 
ment was five years’ penal servitude. The slayer of 
the girl, who was tried before a different judge, got 
threo years only. 

Good Character by the Police. 


Here is another case, which happened so far back 
as December 7th, 1906. A young carpenter, aged 
twenty-two, living at Warwick, was tried at the 
assizes thero before Mr. Justice Ridley. He was a 
most respectable, industrious young fellow, in busi- 
ness for himself, owning a shop-and a yard. 

It was alleged against him that he broke into a 
house next door to the one wherein he resided with 
his parents, and stole some spoons, and other things, 
worth in all between £2 and £3. The evidence 
against him was not particularly strong, but the 
jury found him guilty. The police gave him the best 
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of characters. Nothing whatever was known against 
him. He came of- a most respectable family. In- 
deed, his ancestors had resided in Warwick for nearly 
300 years. 

As he had been in prison then for eleven months 
awaiting trial, everybody in court expected that. he 
would be bound over under the First Offenders Act, 
or at the most that he would receive a short term 
of a few weeks’ imprisonment. The actual sentence, 
however, was fourteen years’ penal servitude. 

It sounds incredible. Yet such are the facts. 
And—the young man is still in prison. 

In no type of case is there greater disparity of 
sentences shown, than in those where men kill their 
wives under great provocation. 

Every dweller in and around Woolwich knows all 
about the dreadful fate that befell Sergeant Price, 
who murdered his wife. A decent-living, quiet, 
patient man, who, when his patience was tried 
beyond the limits of human endurance, happened to 
have his Army riflo in his hand, and, raising it, 
shot her dead. 


Six Months for Wife Shooting. 
It was an impulse of a second’s duration only, but 
his punishment was twenty years’ penal servitude. 

About the same time another man shot his wife 
under almost identical circumstances, and for the 
same reason, although the provocation given by the 
victim was not nearly so great. Yet he got six 
months only. The judge who tried him happened to 
be as notoriously lenient as the other was severe. 

There are scores of such cases. 

A man, who shot his wife dead because she ob- 
jected to his spending his wages at various local clubs, 
and took the highly feminine step of following him 
to these establishments and urging him to return to 
his home, got three years’ penal servitude. The 
judge, in passing sentence, dwelt on the “abomin- 
able nature” of the provocation he had received. 

Another who also shot his wife through jealousy 
had the bad luck to appear before a severe judge, 
and the sentence was death, afterwards commuted 
to penal servitude for life. 

Almost invariably the sentenccs of imprisonment 
pronounced by a judge stand. Indeed, I can only recall 
one such instance during my twenty years’ experience of 
criminals and crime. 

This was in relation to 9 man named Hargan, who 
shot and killed two roughs in the Kingsland Road. 
He intervened to protect a woman from insult at 
the hands of a ruffian. For this he was followed and 
threatened, but he was possessed of a revolver, and 
knew how to use it. 


t 


After repeatedly warning the gang who were 
following him with the openly avowed intention of 
“outing” him, Hargan fired two shots, and the two 
leaders fell dead. The rest scattered. Hargan was 
tried for murder before Mr. Justice Charles, and 
convicted of manslaughter, the sentence imposed 
being one of twenty years’ penal servitude. This 
was on September 8th, 1890, and early in December 
following, after a great public outcry, tho case was 
debated in Parliament, with the result that the sen- 
tence of twenty years was commuted to one of twelve 
months only. 

ee ee 


SPOILT ! 

“Tas is my daughter, and she will show you what to 
do,” said the ay to the new servant. 

“Your daughter!” said Susan. “Is it possible ? 
Why, you look more like twin sisters.” ' 

“T can assure you she is my only daughter,” replied 
the lady, highly pleased with the remark. 

Then Susan said: ‘‘ Well, she certainly looks old enough 
to be your sister ’—and that spoilt everything. 

a De 
KEEPING IN TIME. 

THE colonel, who had an eye for neatness but not 
much of an ear for music, took occasion one day to 
compliment his andmaster on the appearance of his 

en. 
me Their uniforms are neat,” said the colonel, ‘‘ and 
their instruments are nicely polished and kept in order ; 
but there is one improvement that I must insist upon.” 

““ What is it, colonel ? ” 

“You must train your men when they perform to 
lift their fingers all exactly the same time, and at regular 
intervals on their instruments, so—‘ One, two; onc, 
two!*” 

—_—— 
WELCOME VISITS. 

Lirtte Bilderson prided himself upon his good appetite 
and his capacity for amusing. He was dining with a 
friend a few nights ago, and did his best to keep his 
host and hostess, with their six-year-old daughter, 
amused, and at the same time Lal managed to do ample 
justice to the good things provided. 
ms Oh, acer, Mir. Bilderson,” remarked the little on, 
after the guest’s wittiest sally, ‘‘I wish you'd come here 
to dinner every day.” 

Bilderson beamed with satisfaction. 
he smiled. ‘‘ Why ?” . 

“>Cause,” came the reply, as the observant maiden 
glanced round the table, ‘‘’cause there wouldn’t bo 
anything cold to eat the next day!” 


“Do you, dear ?” 


Children’s 
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A SERIAL THAT GRIPS, 


THE CRIMINAL. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE (continued). 
Barbara Adams’ Mission. 


[a 

Tue passengers were scrambling into the train, porters 
running up and down the platform ; there was a general 
atmosphere of noise and bustle and confusion. Red lights 
twinkled down the line, red and green nee from the harbour ; 
there was a rush of escaping steam from the engines,, the 
soft, persistent washing of the harbour waters, the shrill 
shrieking of the whistles, and an occasional noisy hoot. 

“Ig it Paris or your mistress ?’’ Pierre asked. 

Mrs. Adams found herself looking into his eyes much 
against her will. : 

“‘ Where is my mistress?” she sxid in a trembling voice. 

“T’ye taken her to a place of safety,” Lawrence replied 
sternly. ‘‘ Now, I don’t know much about you, Mrs. Adams, 
save that you're an old woman long in the employ of the 
family ; but when Sir Alfred was murdered Miss Gilliat was 
left in your charge, you were her sole companion, her only 
confidante. Your job was to help and protect her, and I’m 
telling you straight that I think you’ve done your job pretty 


badly. 

es The train’ll be off in a minute,” Mrs. Adams panted. 
Her arm quivered in Lawrence's strong grip. She kept her 
eyes on his face as if fascinated, unable to move them away, 
but she began to sce him through a mist. Tears—strangers, 
indeed, to Barbara Adams—threatened those stern grey eyes. 

“T love my mistress ; my only wish is to serve her. Tell 
me where she is.”’ ‘ 

Lawrence's grip tightened on the maid's arm till he held 
her in a vice; any other woman would have cried out with 


the pain. “If you really want to serve her I'll take you to 
her, bat if it’s mammon you're serving—well, you'll get short 
shrift.” 


He waited for her to reply ; she stammered incoherently. 

““T guess the only thing that’s really wrong with you is 
your sex,” he snecred. ‘Come along, I’ll chance it.” 

He beckoned to the porter, and the man shouldered the 
baggage and followed. ‘‘ But look here, Barbara Adams,”’ 
he said warningly, “if I find ‘ge be not playing a straight 
game with your mistress—well, don’t be surprised if you 
suddenly find yourself learning to swim in Dieppe Harbour ; 
and you may take my word there won’t be anyone to teach 

ou.” 

j He walked along the quay, hailed his boat, and placed 
Mrs. Adams and her luggage galery intio it. Then he walked 
back to the bureau, transacted his business, saw that his 
papers were in order, and, returning to the boat, was rowed 
iff to the Wild Fowl. He sat in the stern watching the 
maid ; an expression of surprise and admiration crossed her 
features when the yacht was reached and sho was helped 
aboard. He led the way to the saloon and told the steward 
to send Lena, the English servant, to him. 

“ Where’s your mistress ? ”’ he demanded. 

“She's lying down, sir. Fraulein Stergholt has just 
retired, too.” 

As soon as Lena had left the saloon Lawrence turned to 
Mrs. Adams. ‘ Now, then, you're practically my prisoner. 
Do you realise that?” 


| 


; me before I 


4 


' again. I thought you would be glad of her compan 


oe Yes.”’ P 

Lawrence raised his eye-brows. ‘You don’t seem to 
care? Aren't you angry or afraid or surprised ?” 

Sg sir.”’ 4 

‘What are you going to do, 

“To obey you, sir, and look 
set us free again.” 

Lawrence gravely closed the 
“Tt may be a pretty considera 
again, Mrs. Adams.” 

She had a sense of humour, after all; she looked round the 
pretty saloon, in the centre of which hung @ mass of flowers 
and ferns; she looked at the pretty curtains and cushions, 
the shining brass and silver. ‘We shall be very comfort- 
able here, I'm sure.”’ F 
_ Pierre Lawrence could not smile ; not once since his chance 
meeting with Mrs. Adams on the quay had he been off his 

ard; the old animal instinct was strong upon him, the 
instinct of the hunter and the hunted. 

“Will you be comfortable, do you think, when you hear 
Mr. John Hartley has been arrested, tried, and convicted 
for the murder of Sir Alfred Gilliat ?”’ 

Mrs. Adams dropped into a seat and she did not answer. 
But her face betrayed her—to Pierre Lawrence. ‘True he 
could not read her secret, but he could read that there was 
a secret, and that it affected him pretty closely. And he 
read also in her face fear—fear of him; an almost over- 
mastering fear. She commenced to shiver from head to 
foot; she stared round the saloon, now no longer with 
admiration, but in a dazed, terrified fashion. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, ‘“‘ you had better go to your 
mistress, Mrs. Adams ; I am sure she will be glad to see you ; 
it will be a pleasant surprise for her. But, as I told you, 
I’m returning to London to-morrow. If you want to see 
o, you'll have’ an opportunity of doing 80. 
test care of Miss Gilliat. Avoid 
gossip; you understand what I 


then ?” 
after my mistress until you 


rtholes before replying. 
tle time before you're free 


Meanwhile, take the 
distressing her by foolish 
mean ?”’ 

She lowered her eyes; she dared not look at him now. 
** Quite, sir.” 

Lawrence’s victory was complete. ‘‘ Then follow me.” 

He knocked at the door of Mildred’s cabin. When she 
answered he opened it and stood aside for the maid to pass. 
“T’'ve brought Mrs. Adams to you,” he said quietly.“ She 
will remain with you until we are all able to return to England 

He did not wait to hear Mil reply ; he closed the door 
quickly, walked away, and went up on deck. 

It was still a fine night, the sky clear, the atmosphere 
fresh and sweet, even in rari Harbour. Lighting a cigar, 
he paced up and down deck, his face to the sky, and every 
now and then a smile parted his lips. 

He had won Mildred for his dear old partner, Jem 
McNaughton! So he repeated to himself over and over 
again. He was certain of victory, though the word had yet 
to be spoken. For downstairs in the cabin of the Wild Foul, 
safely hidden away, was the one witness who could prove 
McNaughton’s innocence and Hartley's guilt. There was no 
doubt about it. The hunter, the man of the wild, knew. 

It was as much as he could do not to shout aloud, his joy 
was so great. He had played the part of the hunter and 
the hunted, and at both he had been successful. And not 
for an instant now did he stop to consider that he had fought 
for another man and won for another man, and that he had 
gained—no:hi g, Nothing but, in the future, a great void 
in his life, a great hemetantia: 

Up and down the deck of his yacht he paced until dawn 
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Little Pars About the Players who will Probably Play in 
Saturday’s Great Game. 


NEWCASTLE UNITED. 


James Lawrence (goal) did not set the Tyne on fire with 
his prowess when he first came out of Scotland. He had, 
{ndeed, quite a lot of adverse criticism, from players and 
spectators alike, to put up with before he “ arrived.’” Now it 
would be difficult to name a better goalkeeper anywhere, or a 
man more generally popular. Lawrence is a very well-read 
man, and he has lately taken to addressing meetings. 

William M'Cracken (right back) once throw away an 
International cap because he wasn’t paid £10 to wear it. This 
occurred in an Ireland v. England match two seasons ago, 
when, rather than take the usual Irish fee of £2, M‘Cracken 

referred to stand out of the team at the last minute. Sirce 
that day he has not been picked for a representative eleven— 
which is good for Ireland's opponents, for he is certainly a 
magnificent back. 

Asthony Whitson (left back) is commonly known as 
“Tony.” He is very li ht for a full back, but is chock full of 
skill, artistry, and dash. He is quite good enough for an 
English team, but has never been chosen, and is never likely 
to be, because he was born in South Africa. 


Colin Veitch (right half) is the artist of the most artistic 
side in the world. A wonderful, versatilo footballer is this 
Veitch. Years ago he was a crack forward ; now he is an 
ultra-crack half back, and a rare good back at a pinch. 


Thomas Willis (centre half) has long been a good player, but 
Js is only comparatively recently that he has shown himself 
capable of occupying the pivot position in a side like Newcastle 
United. Willis is young, keen, and clever, and he is known 
to southerners through his onetime connection with the 
Reading club. 

Peter M‘William (left half is a Scot, and is, by general 
ponsent. allowed to be the most skilled left half back playing at 
the moment. Not even Ernest Needham was a better performer 
here than is the nice-looking Peter. M‘William shares with 
James Sharp, of Fulham, the distinction of being one of the 
two defenders able to hold the wizard-like Willic Meredith 
pt his best. 


Jack Rutherford (outside right) ought to havo been a 


reddened the sky and the sun leapt over the sea. 
it rise ; he stretched out his arms to it. ¢ sunrise meant 
so much to the two people he loved best in the world. 

Presently the Wild Fowl glided out of the harbour into tha 
0 sea. For Lawrence given his orders ovemight ; 
he had no intention of oa for the mail boat, and he had 
no longer any reason to fear Hartley. ; 

He just finished breakfast, and was standing in tho 
bows watching for a sight of the English shore when he 
conscious of a woman’s presente by aie side. 
had expected, Barbara Adams. 

“I'd like to have a few words with you, sir, if you can 
spare ten minutes. I want to see you before you land.” , 

be Ver good! You'd better say what you have to say 
here. I can give you just ten minutes, no more.” : 

There was a long silence, the wind laughed through the 
rigging, little waves clapped their hands, wal Lawre ce stared 
at the white foam across the deck. But the Wild Foul glided 
steadily homeward. 

“Well, what have you got to say, Mrs. Adams?” Lay. 
ee sternly. ‘‘ Half of your ten minutes hag 
ela oe 
She shook her head ; the tears which had threatened tho 
pia night rolled down her cheeks now. She clasped licr 

ands together. ‘‘ It isn’t much use my saying anything 
sir, because you know—everything. I only want to ask you 
to pity me, to be merciful. _ I did it for the best, sir. T loved 
Miss Gilliat, and because I thought Mr. Hartley loved her, 
. « » They were children together . . . and it 
seemed as if—asif—— Oh,Idon’tknow! Ican’t explain— 
only be merciful, sir!” 

She broke down completely. Lawrence looked at her for 
a ca | while, giving her time to recover. ‘ And you would 
have let an innocent man suffer for Mr. Hartley's crime,” hoe 
said slowly, feeling his way, still guessing at the truth, guided 
by the unerring instinct which only the primeval man 


possesses. 

“T didn’t realise,” she sobbed—'' I didn’t think. I held 
my tongue at the inquest. . . . Can’t you understand— 
him so young and everything, and Miss Mildred loving him :” 

Lawrence interrupted her. ‘ Yes, I can understand that, 
But when Mr. McNaughton was arrested—still, it’s no uso 
wasting time with words,” he continued sharply. “It's 
enough that you can prove Mr. Hartley’s guilt and Mr. 
McNaughton’s innocence. That's so, isn’t it?” 

“T think so, sir. I’m walls, to say everything that I 
heard and saw that dreadful night.” 

Pierre Lawrence nodded. “That will do. I want to 
hear no more now. You have said nothing of this to Miss 
Mildred ?” 

Barbara Adams was silent; Lawrence looked at her and 
saw her cringe. ‘I couldn’t keep it back last night,” she 
confessed. ‘She would question me; she got distracted; 
she seemed to suspect I knew something. So I told her just 
what I knew, no more, sir, only what I’ve seen and heard.” 

* And what did she say ?” 

** She said nothing, sir; that’s what frightened me. Sho 
said—nothing. But she sent me from her room and she told 
me—she told me not to come near her again.”’ 

The Wild Fowl dropped her anchor some distance outside 
Newhaven. And when Pierre Lawrence went ashore Barbara 
Adams went with him. Together the train took them up to 
London. When they alighted at Paddington Station two 
men were waiting to meet them. And one was Inspector 

‘Blake of Scotland Yard. 


“ (To be concluded next week.) 


He watched 


Was 
It was, as hg 
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Corinthian. He has all the speed, the litheness of build and 
movement, and the delicacy of footwork associated with the 
famous amateurs. He is often likened to a greyhound, a 
description which is apt in many ways. 

James Howie (inside right) is the old man of the Newcastle 
team. But he is quite young enough to score goals and to 
make half backs and ‘backs look foolish by his eubtle trickery 
and dribbling. Like most Scots Howie plays the “close” 
pene beautifully, and if he is not exactly a scratch sprinter 

e is usually ‘“‘ up” when tho ball is anywhere near the goal. 
He used to play for Bristol Rovers. 

Albert Shepherd Ag ie forward) is the most dashing 
player in Newcastle ; he has a great eye for the “‘ main chance” 
—and for crashing through the other side’s defence at un- 
expected moments. And when he does crash through he 
shoots like a gun. Once Shepherd scored four goals in an 
English v. Scottish League game at Chelsea. 

Alexander Higgins (inside left), or ‘Sandy,’ as the crow | 
calls him, is one of the players of the season. He has latcl 
shot up in great style, and the other day he got his Scotch 
cap against England. 


George Wilson (outside left) used to play for Everton, but 
after helping them right through to the final of the Cup one 
season they, much to his annoyance, left him out of the side 
chosen to play at the Palace. So he left Everton, and, later 
on, joined Newcastle, who, it is said, paid something like 
£2,000 in transfer fees to get him. Wilson is a sturdily-built 
little man, with an extraordinary knack of withstanding and 
evading charges—indced, it is said of him that he is the most 
difficult forward playing to knock off the ball. 


BARNSLEY. 

_Frederick Mearns (goal)—Freddy, for short—is not a very 
big man as goalkeepers go, but he makes up for his lack of 
inches by his quickness, gameness, and long expcriencc of good 
football. Sometimes his judgment is a bit at fault, and he 
runs out of goal when he ought not to, but generally he is as 
safe as a respectable bank. Mearns spent some time with 
the ’Spurs, and so he will have a host of friends to cheer him 
on at the Palace on Saturday. He has lost only one goal in 
six Cup-ties this season. 

Richard Downs (right back) lives up to his name; he 
frequently ‘‘downs”” the opposing left wingers. A lusty. 
hard-tackling, hard-kicking back, Dicky, as his friends call 
him, has come to the fore with a rush lately. He playcd for 
the League against the Southern League the other day. 

Harry Ness (left back) is a most promising young foot- 
baller. With good luck he ought to rise to great heights, 


for to his natural advantages ho adds keenness and a reireshing 
love of the game. So far he has not won any big representa- 
tive honours, but there is plenty of time for them to come 
his way. 

Robert Glendinning (right half) was born in Washing!o", 
which is in Durham. Perhaps the Washington in him makes 
him such a ‘cute footballer, just as the Durham makes hin 
such a hard, determined one. Glendinning will assuredly 
see to it that the Newcastle left wing doesn’t have matters all 
its own, sweet way. 

Thomas William Boyle (centre half) looks like bing the 
great centre half of the future; indeed, but for Wee Willis 
Wedlock, Boyle might easily have got his International cap 
thrice over this season. Heis Baruslay bred and born, anil is, 
perhaps, the most able footballer playing to-day for less than 
the £4 a week maximum wage. 


George Utley (left half) isasmart young man, who fill: tho 
most difficult position on the field with fine ability. Ther: at 
doubtless cleverer and more polished left halves than ( they 
but there are none more enthusiastic and improving. 


Wilfred Bartrop (outside right) learnt his carly foot ballin 
Worksop (Nottinghamshire), and he is perfecting it so Hin 
Barnsley that he is already looked upon as one of our mort 
promising outside rights. Fast, a good dribbler, and clever 
at iret! and shooting, Bartrop should be a handful for 
even Peter M‘William. . 


Ernest Gadsby (inside right) is a quick, bustling. thrastful 
forward, who gets goals with the least little encouraz:m"t 
Opportunity makes the thief, and if the Newcastlo ba: ks givo 
Gadsby the opportunity he may easily rob them of the (uP 
once more. 


George Lillycrop (centre forward) will be iho one 
southerner taking part in the final; he was born at Gosport: 
Lillycrop, or “ Lilly,” as he is gencrally called, is the Barnsles 
scorer-in-chief—a heavy, forceful’ playcr, who is not likey 
to suficr from nerves. 


Harry Tufnell (inside left) comes from where so many mie 
footballers come—Burton-on-Trent. He is worthy 0! me 
town, too, being a skilful, tricky player in midfield, and a £o 
and ready shot at goal. They cali him “ Tuf,” and he is- 
tough. 

Thomas Forman (outside left) may easily be the bes’ a 
in tho Barnsley forward line—judging from what he has alreacy 
done in the previous rounds of the Cup, that is. He is re a 
to the famous Forman of Notts Forest, and there are aU! his 
few clubs in the land which would much like to have 
signature on one of their forms. 


How Paul Beck, the detective, saved Lord Kirwood’s life; see the May ROYAL MAGAZINE. Now on sale, price fourpence. 
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My Biscuit is 


The Most Delicious 


Sweetmeats 
on the Market. 


Remington, ae 
Eover, Singer, and our high: tl ah 
j it_depoatt Sane" tate th re J 
: dian Snape cOURRT RY i" is | y a 
CYCLES from £310/-oasn. TEM BErTiYN 
Milk Chocolate sim Ni . A C 
Milk Hazelnut.) Rett spatetepsi gl 7 - 
S Bauer CORE) | | | 


| CpPKe 


What’s yours ? 


Lb: civEs. ‘CERTAIN RELIEF 
d@ ECZEMA, e 


SPECIAL oat “EEnSatas 


A STORY THAT YOU AND YOURS 
eS ARE SURE TO APPRECIATE. & 
A MODERN JULIET. ° 


By aa QARVICE. 
(Author of “ Just A Girl,” “ The Outcast of the Family,” etc.) 


Bold by all booksellers, price 6d. ; or post free for 8d. from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 HENRIETTA ST., 
LONDON, W.C., Trius woul & ocmeplone lint of 6d. Novels, over 120 titles, may be obtained on n application. 


PEEK FREAN 
LONDON 
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OMO is the most economical washer. | 


A 3d. packet oa 10 gallons of splendid washing 
fluid. Using no other soaps are needed, nor 
any bleaching powder, 


OMO bleaches, cleanses and purifies all at once. 
And does all these without needing any attention 
from— you, 


The OMO way of the wash is this: 


You add OMO to the water, put the ~ 
wash in, and boil for half-an-hour. Let 
soak a further half-hour, then rinse and 
hang out to dry—That is all. No rub- 
bing, no scrubbing—just OMO. 


For White things of every kind. 


Do not use OMO for colours. 


NOT FOR Coons a OMO is made by Hudsons and is 
ae r sold everywhere in 1d. 6 3d. pKts. 
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: WEE ENDING 
APRIL 28, 1910, 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Brown Onlon Sauce 

Is delicious with chops or roast mutton. 
Slice some onions finely, and fry them in 
dripping to a nice brown, stir into them 
some rich. brown gravy, boil up, season 
with pepper and salt, and serve. 
Rice Soup. 

Take the stock in which a fowl or a 
iece of veal has been boiled, remove all 
‘at from the surface, and let the stock 
boil up. Throw in a cupful of washed Tice, 
and boil for a quarter of an hour or till the 
rice is tender. Add sufficient milk to 
whiten the soup, season with pepper, salt, 
a grate of nutmeg, and lemon-rind, and 
when in the tureen shake a little chopped 
parsley over. 

Orange Gin Liqueur. . 

Take the thin pe of some Tangerine 
oranges, and let it dry by the fire, then put 
it into wine bottles, allowing the rind of six 
or seven oranges to each. Add four ounces 
of crushed sugar candy, and fill up each 
bottle with gin. Cork tightly, shake the 
bottles once or twice a week, and after 
three months strain off the gin into clean 
bottles. Cork and seal, and keep for a year 
at least before drinking. (Reply to P1xso.) 
Prune Pudding. 

I hope you will like my recipe. Chop 
finely three ounces of suet, add to it six 
ounces of flour, two ounces of candied peel, 
half s pound of prunes, soaked, stoned, and 
chop) Mix with oa gill of milk in 
which is dissolved a small teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda. Pour into a greased 
mould, which should only be two-thirds 
full, tie over with greased paper, and 
steam for three hours. (Reply to Mrs. 
B. D.) 

Rhubarb Trific : 

Is delicious and quite seasonable this 
month. Stew one pound of pink rhubarb 
with one gill of water, a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, and a piece of lemon rind. Let 
some of the moisture boil away so that the 
fruit is rather thick. Make a thick custard 
with one pint of milk, two yolks of eggs, and 
the white of one, and thicken it with one 
tablespoonful of cornflour. Let it boil till 

uite cooked, then pour over the fruit. 
hip the second white of egg to ao stiff 
froth, and put rough lumps of it on the top 
of the trifle. 


“TROUBLE AT NIGHT.!? 

Prevented by Use of a Good Pood. 

What ie more trying, nerve racking, 
and exhausting, than a ier night 
followed by a day of hard work P 

In our younger days we were advised 
to imagine a flock of sheep jumping over 
a stile and various other forms of mental 
gymnastics to lure “nature’s sweet 
restorer.” 

Maturer experience should, but not 
always does, teach us that nine times out 
of ten when sleep deserts us and refuses 
its refreshment, we have not eaten 

e properly. 

If such a scientific food as Grape-Nuts 
were eaten in place of pasty, undercooked, 
starchy fuods, the work of the digestive 
organs would all be accomplished long 
before bed time, because the starch in 
Grape-Nuts is pre-digested; converted 
into a form of sugar and easily and quickly 
assimilated. 

A woman ning at Kendal, Westmore- 
land, proves this fact and writes a grate- 
ful letter as follows :— 

“ Your food Grape-Nuts has done much 
for me. For some months previous to 
eating them [ was ill with indigestion and 
siaeplcecrioan: with constipation and bad 
nervous headaches. I began taking 
Grape-Nuts twice a day, and almost from 
the first. day I began to get better, that 
is I slept better at nights, and in the day 
time I felt brighter and not so sleepy and 
heavy after meals. My head, too, began 
to be less painful. Nowafter eating them 
two or three weeks with brown bread 
instead of white I am a different woman. 
Ibave no headache. I sleep nine hours 
without waking at night. my appetite is as 
good as ever it was, and I feel fit for any- 
thing.” 

There's a reason. 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., Ltd., 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Serve Grape-Nuts direct from the 

cket with milk, hot or cold. No cook- 

g required. 


The greatest detective since Sherlock Holmes. 


By GEORGE ROBEY. 


The celebrated comedian gives some useful hints, which must not, however, be 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG MAN. 
Ir you go for a walk, keep walking. 


Never by any chance mention the subject 
of Women’s Suffrage. 

Always let her imagine you are hard up. 
(In ninety-nine cases out of every frunleens 
of course, this is, in all probability, true.) 

Don't dress too well ; be neat but négligé. 

By casual hints let her know that this is 
not your first love affair. (This is impor- 
tant, and must be done nicely.) 

Always speak well of and praise your 
many lady victims. 

As to the question of presents, a penn: 
bunch of violets, given at the right time, is 
prized more than a diamond necklace. 
(When she knows you better be careful 
about offering diamond necklaces, they are 
apt to be accepted.) 


Always remember that you can never refer 
too many times to her good taste in dress. 

It is well now and then to hint that you 
personally like her in simple dresses. (You 
are thinking, naturally, of your own purse 
in case it comes off.) 


Invariably stop and look in furniture 
shop windows. Scratch your chin, look 
serious and walk away with asigh. (She 
will imagine something is brewing.) 


If the lady has been ‘engaged before, 
endeavour to meet her late suitor—you 
may hear something worth knowing. 


TicntT gloves are very unsightly, and 
make the hands look a bad shape. More- 
over, by impeding the circulation, they 
cause redness of the hands and arms. 

Suxpsvur is considered an old-fashioned 
remedy; nevertheless, it is a good one. A 
sulphur lozenge taken regularly at night 
a @ wonderfully purifying effect on the 
skin. 


For cleaning the nails use an ora! 
stick. This removes the dirt moro sanity 
than anything else. The sticks can be 
bought singly or in bundles of a chemist 
or manicurist. 


Many ladies suffer from tender feet. 
There is no better remedy for this than 
rubbing with methylated spirit and dusting 
the feet well with boracic powder before 
putting on the stockings, 


A aret who suffers from insomnia should 
take her evening meal very early. Often 
a glass of hot milk taken the very last thing 
at night, and sipped slowly, will help cases 
of obstinate wakefulness, 


THERE are many soaps advertised, but 
pure white Castile soap costing about 8d. 
per pound is excellent for the skin. It is 
made entirely of vegetable oils, and contains 
no irritant of any kind. 


THE upper part of the arm is sometimes 


disfigu by being red. Gentle friction 
with a loofah and warm water will tend to 
improve this. Be careful also that there is 


nothing tight at the wrist or shoulder. 


which roughens the skin under the nail and 
causes it to retain thedirt. A rubber brush 
cleanses without roughening the nails, 


PEOPLE who value the appearance of | HEY i 
their nails will never use a bristle brush, | 


too seriously. 


ADVICE TO THE LADY. 
(48 a rule this is not required, however /) 


Flatter him occasionally. (They pretend 
not to like it, but, as a matter of fact, that 
is just “swank.’’) 

If you want to be absolutely certain of 
him, get a mutual friend (lady preferred), 
to hint that there is some other nice man 
after you. (Grand bait this.) 

Get him to write letters to you as often 
as possible. (This is sound business in 
case he slacks off later on.) 

Tell him what an awful temper your 
father has got, and advise him to keep in 
with your mother. (This means a certain 
present or two for mother.) 

Occasionally ask him to smoke. Say, 
“T love to see a man with a pipe.” (He'll 
at once think what a jolly little thing you 
are.) 


Only discuss subjects with which you 
know he is well versed, and let him have the 
best of the argument. (Your chance c 
later.) 


—_—— 


If he doesn’t roller-skate and you do,. 
teach him. (This will be good practice 
for him when he comes home late from 
the club.) 


Don’t pretend to be mysterious, (Men 
hate uncanny women.) 


Above all, absolutely set your face against 
engagements, (You are apt to find 
other out.) 


lo: 


eac 


BEAUTY HINTS. 


Soreness of the eyes with some people 
is constitutional and is a great disfigurement. 
Every night apply a very little of the best 
castor oil to the lids, and the soreness will 
disappear. 

Deer breathii is very mneoessary. 
Always, upon clei, open the wimise, 
pat on a dressing-gown and empty the 
ungs of the old air, taking long, deep 
breaths. Breathe slowly, drinking it in, 
as it were; it gives one strength and 
vitality, 


THERE is nothing like taking time by the 

forelock. Do it in the matter of sunburn 
in the early spring, for tan acquired then 
will not be lost all the summer. After long 
exposure to the sun and wind gently dab 
the face with milk, drying it with a soft 
towel after. 
- CamPuor Ick is an old-fashioned but very 
valuable emollient for the skin. Place ina 
gallipot two ounces of lard, two ounces of 
white wax, and half an ounce of powdered 
camphor. Stir occasionally till thoroughly 
dissolved, then pour into egg cups and 
leave till cold. 


A Paper Pattern 
of this 
DAINTY 
NIGHTDRESS 
(suitable tor a girl 
12-14 years of age) 
is given away 
with 
‘‘HOME 
NOTES’? 


(Dated April 28, 1910), 


Now on Sale. 
One Penny, 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


Wang Sets sn ‘Egg Beater, 

no it in one pl 

Ieabout the bow pisoet haul mes 
The Cellar, Larder, and Pantry 

Should be whitewashed every spring 
if you want a healthy house. 8 
Tins 2 
Should be well dried over the range 
after washing, otherwise they will rust, ~ 
Shirt Pronts Blister 
___ When ‘starched because the polishing 
iron has not been used with sufficient force. 
Cover Pantry Shelves 

With white American cloth which can 
be wiped with a damp cloth and kept cleay 
very easily. 

Mad Stains 

On an umbrella may be eradicated 
by rubbing them with a solution of rock 
ammonia and boiling water. 

An Excellent Penwiper 

Is a raw potato. Cut the potato in 
half, and rub the pen with it carefully, when 
it will be as clean as new. 

To Remove Varnish, 

Rub with fine emery paper, and then 
with spirits of ammonia. A good deal 
of “ elbow grease ” will be required. 
Coins 

Should never be placed in the mouth 
or between the tecth. Money is handled 
by all sorts of people, and is never cleaned, 
ete bok a Cellar. 

is pest will disappear if you kee 
box of ues our telige” The ifne stucie 
the damp, which is the life of the fungus. 
To Renew Biack Lace. 

- -Make a weak solution of green tea. soak 
the lace m it, roH it in-a‘cloth, and then 
iron under a silk handkerchief. (Reply to 
MoDIsTE.) 


When Pressing Ribbons 

Do not iron them ; this leaves a stiff, 
starchy gloss, and also wears the ribbon. 
Instead of the iron light the lamp, and 
when the chimncy is hot take both hands 
and draw the ribbon over the chimney. 
It will look like new and it leaves a silky 
appearance, 

To Ebonise Wood. 

Dissolve two ounces of shellac with one 
ounce of borax in a quart of water. Boil 
until perfectly dissolved and then add two 
teaspoonfuls of glycerine. After solution 
add sufficient aniline black soluble in wate, 
and the mixture is ready for use. (Jiply 
to AMATEUR.) 


To Get Rid of Mice. 

Nothing so soon clears a house of mica 
as a cat! Even the smell of a cat will 
cause the little creatures to depart. Ifa 
cat cannot be kept, have a trap, but when 
baiting or touching it in any way, weat 
gloves, for if the mice smell a hand they 
will scent danger. A simple trap can be 
made by balancing: a basin on the edge of 
an inverted thimble, in which the bait is 

laced, the mouse, in trying to get at il, 
b ings down the basin, and is a prisoncr. 
(Reply to H. W.) 


IMMUNITY FROM OBBSITY. 
Physician's Prescription made Public. 
It was the privilege of the writer some 

while ago to make known to the publica 
prescription which countless men «nd 
women who were at onetime afflicted with 
the distressing disease of obesity have 
described as a priceless blessing. Not 
only is it that they have recovered normal 
weight and symmetry of figure, but health 
and strength have been fully restored to 
them—ease, comfort, mental and physical 
energy, zest for work, and healthy out: 
door recreation—these are their renewed 
delights. The remedy is very simple and 
entirely harmless: here is the recipe:— 
One ounce of fluid Extract of Glycyrrhiza 
B.P., one half-ounce of Marmola, oné 
ounce of pure Glycerine B.P., with Pep)" 
mint water to make up six ounces iv all. 
Take a dose of two teaspoonfuls after each 
meal. You can either get the ingredients 
and make up the prescription yoursell, of 
get your chemist to doso. There 18 10 
denying the fact that this entirely harmless 
remedy reaches the highest standard of 
curative power in combating the discase. 
The treatment needs no other assistancé 
than the most nourishing food and prop’? 
recuperative rest. 


Read about Paul Beck in the May ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


WEEK ENDING 
ArriL 28, 1910. 


fF. MEREDITH 
CLEASE, 


inventor of the 


READ MY RECORD. 


I possess a first-class diploma from His 
Maver Service as teacher of Physical Culture, 
the highest qualification attainable. 

none bgp oor posts a be eines 

jirector ise, leybury 

Hertford; Director of Public Gymnasium of 
Dundee (three years); Director 
Scotland Ladies’ Academy; Physical 
of Birmingham Athletic Tostitate 
of its kind in Britain) for five years; also the 


Pupil Teachers’ Centre Birmingham 
Puebal Dison atta pele ts and "Teachers! 
Training College at Wolverhampton. 

The Clease Method—Stretch. 


‘You can be well, sound, alert, and ‘fit? in 
mind and body at the expense of only a few 
minutes’ pleasant exercise daily. 

That is the whole claim of the Clease Method, 
endorsed by the highest medical authorities, as 
zal prove you call upon me at 124 New Bond 

Its secret is stretching, not contraction— 

exercises that rest, not exercises that fatigue. 
_.., Fitness”’ means having every one of the 
527 mus:les in the human bod: its own 
work inf ax shrunken, fabby, or useless, 
veloped and exaggerated. 


THIS IS THE 2/6 BOOK. 


none over: 


Summary 
of 
Contents 


Exercise and 
its Influence 
on Physique 
and Health. 
The Care of 
the Lungs. 
The Circula- 
tion of the 
Blood. 
The Making 
of a Beauti- 
ful Woman. 


Foe ite Me 4 Vedsment OF Udesit ys 
Mee Wight may be increased. 
Tis Cruse and Cure of Nerveus Disorders. 
ba {0 the Middle-Aged, 
t Kational Treatment of Constipation, Indigestion, 
Gud other Organic Troubles. 7 
Men {0 Attain to and Preserve Ideal Health, 
} al Harmony within the reach of all. 
¢ sume of the Clease System, 
eu BOOK IS ENTIRELY SEPARATE 
- Bom THE TWO MONTHS’ COURSE. 
“VERYONE SHOULD POSSESS A COPY. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


The Clease Method—Different. 


If you consider for a moment what 
all ot ay preeems inne if you think 
of what dumb-bells, weight-lifting, 
and most other exercises amount to, 

will see that their whole effort 
1s for contraction—drawing certain 
— together into hard, bulging 
amps. 

Now, all the fatigue, exhaustion, 
and unfitness which physical culture 
is meant to cure is mostly the result 
of undue contraction and congestion 
of vital organs and of muscular tissue. 
The way to remove this congestion, 
etc., is not to contract the muscles, 
bat to stretch them; and this is 
what gives the delightful sense of 
exhilaration and pleasure which is 
experienced after a few minutes of 
Clease exercising. . 

Hence the immediate benefit ex. 
peeaet by my clients. From the 

st lesson the cure begins, because 
it is direct, and not indirect ; because 
it removes the sensations of augeeh- 
ness, slackness, depression, puffiness, 
overwork, and muscalar lassitude ; 
because it stretches and strengthens, 
and becaure it exercises ald the bodily 
muscles, not a few selected ones. 


Beauty is Health—Health, Beauty. 


Health and fitness are my objective. But 
Beauty as well as Health is what Clease treat- 
ment laces. 

The Clease Method yields beauty and symmetry 
of form, not growth of ugly and useless musclos 
in places. 

Asa thy organism depends entirely upon a 
nervous and m 


vividly describing the physical make-up of the 

katt the various muscles, 
: by each exercise can be 
studied. I teach intelligent exercias, not blind, 
mechanical movements, and every pupil is tanght 
the why and the wherefore of every exercise. 

Clease exercises princi y employ the 
** Extensor’’ muscles, not the “ Flexors,’’ as do 
most other ms, and correctly exercise all the 
muscles, and fatigue none of them. Instead of 
tiriog, they rest you. You would do the exercises 
for pure pleasure—do them gladly—you are 
made happier, more comfortable, full of capacity, 
vigour, and “‘ fitness,” after few moments 
of aa in the morning or evening. 

mally, the Clease Method makes exercises 
delightful as well as valuable by variation. 
Clease Exercises are ever new, always in; 
more interesting. They make for heath ax 
pleasure, they e for a complete and per- 
manent cure, they mike for symmetry, they rest 
you instead of fatiguing. 

I treat you. I study each pupil's reports of 
his own progress, and send exercises for him or 
her spocally and individually selected. The 
teaching is all done by myself. 


A Complete Two Months’ Course—Free 


I have just issued a revised and enlarged edition 
of my book, entitled ‘‘Health and Physical 
Perfection,” which is sold at the published price 
of 2s. 6d., and in order to increase its circulation 
to 100,000 I am offering, as an inducement, my 
full ‘Two Guinca T'wo Months’ Home Coarse of 
Physical Culture absolutely free of charge. This 
course is a complete one in the fullest sense of 
the vord—eract!y as comp'ete as if my full fee of 
Two Guineas had been paid. 

_ The course will cover a period of two months 
and is entirely separate from the book. It will 
be sent to each individual in fortnightly sections, 
and wi!] include a complete series of vividly 
illustrated exercises, with the necessary 
instructions and advice which each individual 
client needs. 

As a supplement to this book is given an in- 
structive and interesting anatomical chart, which 
descrites in detail tho physical make-up of the 
human body. By it all students of the ‘‘ Clease 
Method ”’ will be able to find out for themselves 
the location and action of cach of the 527 muscles 
of tho body. 


F. MEREDITH CLEASE, 


124 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Offer Free. 


The Clease Method—Intelligent. 


You are taught the ‘‘ why’’ and “‘ how’”’ you 
exercise at the same time, which is a thing never 
before attempted by any other physical culture 


expert, 

“Whe book and chart will make a valuable 
addition to the library of anyone who is interested 
in his health and physical improvement, and has 
been proclaimed worth studying by the highest 
in this land and other countries, AND IS 
ENTIRELY SEPARATE FROM THE 
COURSE. 


I Want Everyone to Participate. 


My career has been solely devoted to the cause 
ysical improvement, and I am Peseinaieny 
enthusiastic over the subject. I practise what 
preach, and the whole of my life’s energies and 
abilities are directed towards getting others to 
see as I see, and do as I do for a few minutes per 


day. 

{shall ware no pains, trouble or expense to 
give the fullest benefits which my principles 
afford, and shall consider my reputation at stake 
in each and every case. ose who accept this 
free offer may be people in ordinary health—their 

hysical condition will and shall be improved. 

ut sufferers from such troubles and complaints 
as the following are earnestly invited to apply, for 
Ican promise improvement and relicf in every 
case: 

Obesity, prominent hips, constipation, 
protruding abdomen, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, sicepiessness, liver die 
orders, weak hearts, narrow chests, 
organic weakness, asthma, catarrh, 
bronchitis, colds, and all other respir- 
atory complaints, weak backs, spinal 
curvatures, stunted growth,emaciated 
frames, general physical degeneracy, 
all nervous ailmonts,lack ef symmetry, 
imperfeot development, siackness, out 
ef breath, puffiness, or can’t be 
bothered condition. 


I want every Pearson’s WEEELY reader of 
either sex to try this free two months’ course 
even those who do not believe in exercise will find 
in it a great surprise and an enormous amount of 
interest and benefit. Remember, you are under 
no farther obligation whatever. me do 
something for YOU. If not for YOU fora 
friend or relative. 


NOW FOR TERMS AND CONDITIONS, 
To every ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly” reader forward - 
ing me a postal order for 2s. 6d. I will send a 
copy of the new and revised edition of my latest 
book, ‘*Heulth aid Physical Perfection,’® and 
Anatomica! Chart, which I am sure will read 
with interest by all who have any thought for their 
health and general fitness, With the book will be 
sent full directions for the first section of work 
for my Two-Guinea complete two months’ Home 
Course, and the remainder of the course will be 
sent in fortnightly sections, the whole course 
LUTELY FREE. No liability what. 

ever beyond the 2a. Gd. for book and postage, 


 PRARSON'S WEEKLY” YOUCHER 
For the Free 2-Guinea Home Course. 


To Mr. F. MEREDITH CLEASE, 
124 New Bond Street, London, W. 
Dear Sir,—I wish to accept your offer of a 
free two months’ Two-Guinea Home Course 
of Physical Culture, an I hereby enclose 
ou 2s. 6d. to cover cost of your new book, 
‘Health and Physical Perfection,” and 
*€ Anatomical Chart,’ with no further 

obligation. 


ADDRESS. uisssscsscessenseesseececescerses eer seesanass 


N.B.—State briefly here your physical 
condition and requirements, or refer to same 
in letter. 


SPPePTTTITTTET TT ett ee 


see ene eereneonee 


This Voucher is worth Two Guincas; reulise 
it to-day. 
P.W. No. 2. 


see ee  ———————— 
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My Two-Guinea Course FREE}, 


to ALL “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” Readers. 
Read this Description of the Full Two Months’ Course which 


The CLEASE METHOD is 
unlike any other—READ WHY. 


No other teacher has for so long been exclusively engaged in teaching, taught so many 
pupils, or received so many letters of thanks and congratulation. 


YOU can have its benefits 
Free of Charge—READ HOW. 


No Apparatus for this Course, 


The Anatomical Chart and book, ‘‘ Health and 
Physical Perfection,” are worth their price 
(2s. 6d.). The special individual course is worth 
Two Guineas. I give it free to PEARSON’s 
WEEKLY readers for a limited period in order 
that they may become walking and talkin, 
advertisements of my method. It is an hone: 
offer, meant. I erpect to get value 
for it eventually. I do not claim to be a 
philanthropist or a cure-all. I do, however, 
claim that making some thonsands of nervous, 
run-down, slack men and women fit and well, I 
have been a public benefactor. 


CLEASE INSTITUTE 
HONOURED BY 
ROYAL COMMAND. 


Queen Alexandra's nephew, 
H.B.H. Prince George of Greece, 
is an ardent supporter of the Clease 
Method—the only Institute which 
has received Royal Commands. 


PRINCE GEORGE WRITES : 

“I have read your book very 
carefully and with great interest, 
and I think I can say that I am 
fully convinced about the efficacy of 
your system and work. 

“My eldest brother, the Crown 
Prince, Duke of Sparta, wishes 
me to ask you kindly to send on 
to his address a copy of your 
book.” 


Ir’s a little early to talk of a Whitsuntide number yet, 
but it’s not too early for me, as Editor, 
to be Gaoking about it and working 
for it. Already I have selected a new 
serial story by Mr. Holt White, who 
wrote that highly successful sto ““Mymms the 
Dreamer” for P. W. And busy brains are at work in 
this office on @ new competition for that number. How- 
ever, I'll tell you more later on. 


Looking 
Forward. 


— 


We've heard a good deal lately about unfair riding by 


jockeys in horse races, and as one or two 


The readers have written me asking questions 
Tricks of about the tricks of the race-course, I 
Jockeys. am going to have an article prepared, 


with illustrations, showing the par- 
tioular dodges and wiles practised by certain jockeys to 
get their mounts home first. This article will appear 
next week, ~ 


men cooks?” asks Caer. “The kitchen is 


ff Way ; 
considered woman’s domain ; we teach 


Why girls cookery, but boys seldom or 

Men never, and yet the greatest cooks of 

Cooks? the day are always men. Why is 
that ?”"—— 


Well, Cuer, it is rather flattering to mere man to 
‘hink that he excels his greatest rival, woman, in her own 
sphere, but the reason after all is very simple. 

It is not the average man who has to work hard all 
day in office or workshop who succeeds as a cook, but the 
man who makes cookery his one and only profession, 
who devotes his whole time experimenting with this 
concoction and that ingredient so as to achieve the very 
best results. = 

On the other hand, a woman may be a very | ote cook, 
but as she has to attend to a hundred-and-one little 
household duties, in addition to preparing dinner and 
other meals, it is obvious that she can never hope to 
excel as a chef, that her cookery must seldom be of a 
novel nature, and that she must stick to dishes of a 
well-defined and conservative type. 

If, however, women were to go in for cookery as a 
profession as 80 many men do, I am confident. considering 
their lighter and daintier touch, that many of our leading 
chefs would soon have to look to their laurels. 

Curiously enough, it isa weakness of many men to think 
they can show their womenfolk a point or two about 
cooking. Apparently Mr. Brown, of ‘ouplets fame, is one 
of these, for if you will turn to our Competition page, you 
will find him lending a hand in the kitchen. There surely 
is fine sc for your imagination. Tell us what you 
think would be the sequel to his cookery experiments in 
the best second line you can think of, and a big cash 
prize may be yours. 


_—— 


Krna’s Cross obtained its namo in this way, Porter. 


Up to the accession of Geo IV., 

7 the spot was known as Battle Bridge, 

King's and was overrun by hooligans and 
Cross. 


similar gentlemen. Some speculators 
acquired a large tract of freehold land 
there and built houses upon it—as spoculators will do. 
But its reputation was so bad that tenants could not be 
found, so the enterprising builders, to give the district 
@ touch of distinction, and as a sign of their unswerving 
loyalty to the throne, renamed it King’s Cross. 


H. P. W. has been told something he cannot believe. 
“I heard a fellow the other night,” he 
says, ‘“ declare that there is an English 
plant that eats insects. Now, I om 
ready to believe that there may be 
something of this kind in the tropics, but I am sure that 
we have nothing of the sort in this country. Don’t you 
with me ? ’’?—— 

Alas, H. P. W.. I don’t! On the contrary, there are 
no fewer than three flesh-eating plants in this happy 
land of ours. They are the sundew, the butterwort, and 
the bladderwort. Of these the most common is the 
sundew, the leaves of which resemble in shape a flat spoon, 
and are covered with stout, erect hairs surrounded by a 
sticky fluid. Flies are the sundew’s favourite form of 
provender. Any unhappy insect that settles on it is 
caught by the glutinous liquid, and before it can get 
away the edges of the leaf curl in and enfold it in a greedy 
embrace. After remaining in this position for some time, 
the leaf opens again, having consumed the whole of the 
fly except the wings and skin. 

It has been proved that if one of these plants is covered 
by a fine gauze it soon begins to wither, showing that 
insect food is necessary to its life. It is stated by botanists 
that there are over a hundred varicties of flesh-eating 

lants in various py of the world. 

We should be thankful that they are all comparatively 
small. Just think how unpleasant it would be to come 
across a hungry oak-tree when one was out for a morning 
Stroll ! 


Grubs on 
Grubs. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarde 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 
As promised last 


Refusal 
Competition. 


week, I am now.able to publish the 
result of the ‘“ Refusal ’ Competition. 
This contest has been a great success, 
and there were thought, sincerity, and 
sympathy expressed in nearly every 
effort sent in. 

The handsome suite of furniture, supplied by the 
Midland Furnishing Company, is awarded to 

Miss MARY BROOKE-JONES, 
121 Boughton, Chester. 
for the following letter : 

Dear Mr. Dasu,— 

This is going to be the most difficult letter I have ever 
written, because I sew it will give pain to one whom I think 
of most highly. 

I have beon afraid for some time that you were growing 
fond of me, but hoped it might be just ordinary friendship, 
as my feelings towards you are. This is a vague answer to 
your question, but, as I said, it is difficult to give you a direct 
reply. I only wish it might be different. 

want to tell you that my aff2ction is ieee to one who 
does not reciprocate the feeling, so you will understand how 
impossible it is for me to answer you in the affirmative. 
Perhaps the knowledge that I, too, suffer, may help to soften 
my reply. 

As is my money, I am sorry you should have thought 
for one moment that that could have affected my answer, for 
could I have returned the affection you express for me, please 
believe that it would have had no thought in my mind, 
unless one of pleasur2 that it would be so useful to us. 

I wish I could express all I feel, but it is indeed difficult, 
and I know you will forgive me for having to write to you 
and say what I have. 


Is it ible we may still be the chummy friends we have 
always been? I hope so. 
With kindest regards, believe me always, sincerely yours, 
M. BLaNg. 


Here is one of the best of the other letters sent in: 


My Dear Frank,— 

On your own confession you are mortally afraid of 
a direct snub. You would do anything rather than walk 
straight up here and take a plain answer to a plain question. 

Well, honestly, Frankie, your cowardly behaviour—your 
own words, you know—has, on this occasion, stood us in 
good stead. The truth is that although very bold with a 
pen, I am a poor creature when brought face to face with the 
enemy. So if you had really voiced your modest request last 
Friday, as you intended, I would probably have said yes, 
just for want of the moral courage to say no. 

And I am very glad things have turned out as they have, 
so that I can take advantage of the situation to give you a 
firm, final refusal. I hate to do it, Frank, but, believe me, 
marriage between you and I would spell disaster. Love is 
all very well, but suitability is important, too, and no two 
people could be more unsuitable than we are. You are so 
serious and conventional! While I, as you know, am a 
creature of moods and impulses! We would begin by 
aggravatin each other, and end—where? Dear Frank, 
it is out of the question. = 

Just Iet us go on bene friendly, as we are, till you find the 
demure, domesticated, little wife your soul is really pining 
for, if you only knew it. As for me—I will drift before the 
wind for a while yet. Whcther I ever reach the haven of 
matrimony or not, time alone will tell. 

And meantime, knowing I have still your good wishes, I 
offer you mine, and still subscribe myself, your sincere friend, 

GertTiz BLANK. 

The lady who sent us the following letter was not quite 
so kind : 

Dear Mr. Daso,— 

I was surprised as well as shocked to receive your 
letter to-day. You must know I have loved you for some 
time, and the best part of my vouth has been passed in your 
company. I know we cannot live on love alone. Don’t you 
feel brave enough to start housekeeping in a modest way on 
your limited income, even if I were willing to give up some of 
the luxuries I have been used to all my life ? 

You say you have only love to offer, but the dream of love 
fades if ‘‘the ready " is not forthcoming. 

I can only conclude by reminding you how needful money 
would be if we started housekeeping. Little Mary takes a 
lot of looking after, you know. 

We have had some good times together, and I feel like a 
faded flower just thrown off now. 

I am placing you in my solicitor's hands, and no doubt he 
will tell you the old story. 

Money covers a multitude of sins. 

Yours with regret, R. BianK. 

And here are a few amusing extracts taken from the 
epistles of other competitors : 

Here is a lady who cannot marry Mr. Dash owing 
to the “interposition of her obdurate father.” She 
continues : 

He has attained his premat luxurious position by much 
self-denial and indomitable perseverance, and the very idea 
of his child wedding an impecunious, though worthy, young 
man would, I am assured, sound his death knell, as for one 
thing he has a weak heart. 

The picture of my dear parent's possiblo’untimely end 
fills me with anguish, Frank, and therefore reluctantly 1 must 
in honour and justice make the greatest sacrifice of my life 
in renouncing your love. 

A competitor, who seems rather nervous of matrimony, 
refuses Mr. Dash on the plea that it is “ too sudden.” 
She also writes : 

I had the most distant thought of you making a proposal 
of such a nature, the causes from which unhappiness arises in 
families are various, and, although I never was a wife, yet I 
have seen many fatal instances of their pernicious effects. 

Another competitor accuses her would-be lover of 
“funk.” She evidently requires a dashing wooer. This 
is one passage in her letter : 

You have not met your soul’s affinity In me for, if you had, 
you would have thrown discretion to the wind, and when 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


d to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 


€ _ 


WEEK ENDING 
APRIL 28, 1910, 


you imagined I was flashing wireless messages of lovo fro 
my eyes to yours, you would, that very minute, have proposed 
by throwing your dear self at my fect, and telling me, in 
silver-toned voice, the old, old story. ue 

This lady has an eye for the future. She says: 

It is not very nice of me, when you and I have been such 
friends, to give it up, but I must try and please my parents 
I might miss a share of my money, and that would never ds ; 

A useful consolation gift is being sent to the writers 
of each of the above letters. 


REGARDING our recent paragraph on the subject of the 
exact meaning of “salaries” and 


Wages “wages,” A. W. P., of Sunderland 
or sends the following letter : _ 
Salary ? “May I point out that there is now 


a very definite distinction between tho 
two, recognised by most accountants and auditurs 
which has no reference whatever to the sum paid, nor 
to any sentimental consideration. It is briefly this; 
‘Wages’ is paid to producers, ‘salaries’ to adminis. 
trators; therefore, in accountancy, ‘wages’ is treated 
as part of the prime cost of the article, and a profit should 
be shown thereon, whereas salaries is purely an expense, 
It follows that the youngest office-boy in a concern ig 
justified in mio to his ‘ salary ’ (as he generally docs, 
by-the-by), but the most skilftl artificer, earning as 
many five-pound notes as the said ‘Y.0.B’ receives 
shillings, must only speak of his ‘ wages’ ! 

“Were this more generally known, methinks the pride 
of ‘salary receivers,’ if it exists, would soon vanish, 
for surely the most of us would rather be considered as 
belonging to the former class, f.e., the producers, in 
spite of its verbal disadvantages!” 


= 
J. B. G., of Toronto, wants to know if he may send in 
more than one set of Triples in our 
Colonial Competition.—— 
ope . B. G. You will read 
on the page opposite, in the con- 
ditions, which, by the way, are appear- 
ing for the last time: “If you want to send more than 
four Triples, you must attach a second postal-order for 


Colonials’ 
Corner. 


one shilling when sending them in. A postal-order for Ye 
one shilling must be sent for every four Triples you send,” shor 
cep 

. For | 

A GRUMBLE, and I must say a very justifiable grumble, _ 


comes from H. S. A. “ Having been 


“ Pro- ‘ ret 
mm fortunate enough,” he says, “to visit 
or? i a few of the leading London theatres 


during the last month, it has occurred 
to me that you, Mr. Editor, may be able to give me some 
information regarding the price of programmes at these 
theatres. In comparison with our country theatres the 
price of the seats is much higher, and naturally one docs 
not grumble at that, because the acting is generally much 
better. When, however, it comes to the programmes, 
which contain no more information than those of the 
country theatres, it seems out of all reason to ask ono 
to pay six times as much for the same article. Who is 
responsible for the programmes ? Is it the management 
or are they a perquisite of one of the staff ? °—— 

There are no “perquisites” of this valuable naturo 
in a London theatre, H. S. A. As a rule the programmes 
are let out by the management either to the firm that runs 
the bars or to an independent speculator. That is the 
reason why we are asked to pay sixpence for two or three 
poses of superfluous information about “ McStizgins 

hisky ’? and ‘“ Constapouli Cigarettes.” 

Some managements, and all honour to them, havo 
tackled the problem by keeping the programmes in their 
own hands, and either giving them out free, or only 
charging a penny for them. 

I have always envied the courage of a Scotsman who 
once sat next me in the stalls, When the maid brought 
the programmes, he took one and read the names of the 
cast while she stood by. , 

“ And how much are ye asking for them, my lass 2" 


he inquired. ; 
“Sixpence!” replied the superior young lady with 
a disdainful sniff. 


“Weel, ye can keep ’em then,” he replied, calmly 
handing back the one he had taken, “ It’s Just fivepence 
too much,” 
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Accident and Guarantee = 
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Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
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Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
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Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
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be 


jew Colonial Competition. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


_ Twenty-Five Pounds in Prizes. 


are frequently receiving letters from readers in our 
‘ous colonies aking | at we should extend thc 
» date of our competitions, so that readers in every 
. will be able to enter. X 
we have been unable to do because it would mean 
. of two or three months before a result was pub- 
| and, not unnaturally, would cause dissatisfaction 
vers in the Mother Country. . 
we have decided to conduct a competition which 
he open only to readers living outside the British 
That includ , of course, readers living in foreign 
ries which are not British Colonies, as these readers 
just as much handicapped in the matter of competi- 
. as are the colonial readers. . 
we find this colonial competition is popular, we 
i] consider the matter of running one competition for 
rseas readers every month, 
\ little lower down you will find a number of seta of 
cee letters. What we want you to do is to take these 
. of three letters and think out three words having the 
‘ers given as initials, in any order you like. The words 
ought out should form a sentence or phrase in them- 
ives, and the prizes will go to the senders of the best 
iree-word sentences or phrases, or, as we have called 
hem, ‘ Triples.” . 
Here is an example: : 
Supposing you ie iven the letters L, A. G Using 
these Jetters as initials you can make : 
“ Australians Love Competitions,” or ‘“ Colonies Always 
_oyal,” or “ Ganada Appreciates Labourers.” 
in this competition the sets of letters from which we 
vant yo make “ Triples ” are: 


make this E. T. 8, 8. E. T.. or E. S. T., if it will help you 
to make a better “ Triple.” 

When you have thought out a “ Triple,” write it out on 
a piece of paper, and add your name and address, then 
attach it to a postal order for one shilling, and place it in 
an_ envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly. 
Henrietta Street, London, England. You may, if you 
like, send four different ‘‘ Triples’ with one postal order 
for a shilling. If, however, you want to send more than 
four “ Triples” you must attach a second postal order for 
a shilling when sending them in. A postal order for one 
shilling must be sent for avery four Triples you send. Mark 
your envelope “ Colonial No. f”’ in the top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Monday, 
August Ist. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

he postal orders must be made payable to G. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., and should be erossed ‘‘& Go.” in the 
manner shown on page 892. The number of the 
postal order should also be written on the sheet of paper 
on which you have written your “ Triples.” 

The whole of the amount received will be divided in 
ptize-money, three-fourths amongst the senders of the ten 
‘Triples ” which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one 
of a “ Triple” thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by 
the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit, We guarantee, however, to distribute in 
this competition a sum of not less than £25. Readers 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


Continued from Page 892. 


5 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
Carnaby, J., 2 Worrall St.. Morley, Leeds. 
Foster, » 1 St. Mary’s Bdgs., Tenby, 8. Wiates, 
Maiben, A., 12 Up. Merrion St., Dublin 
Moore, Mrs. F. C., Watling Rd@., Fulwood, Pres‘en. 
Moseley, O., 9 Green Lane, Haz Grove, Stock port. 


20 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Brown. Miss KB. J., 36 Rochester Terrace, Chatham, 
Franklin, Mrs., Park Farm, Northwood. 
Gascoigne, C., Beauchamp House, Romacy. 
Goodson, G., 133 Southlands Rd., Bromley, Kent 
Harman, A.. 149 Albert Rd., Horley, Surrey 
Harry, Mrs. M. L., Bridge House, Evesham. 
Hood, E. J.. 7 Wrangthorn Avenue, Leeds. 
Jelley, Mrs. E., Wanipton-in-Arden, Warwiehshie 
Kingdon, Miss May, 156 Cottrell Rab, Roath Vark. Cardiff 
M Colvin, Mrs. R. W.. High Spen, Rowlands Coll, Neweostle 
Marshall, H., 44 Cleveland Park Avenue, Waltham>‘ow 
Miller, P., A.B. H.M.S. Jed, care of G.P.O. 
Peace, W., 121 Murray Ra, Sheffield. 
Pirie, J., Boxted School, Colchester. 
Russell, J., € Raeburn Place, Edinburgh. 
Smith, E., 30 St. Johu’s Rd., Birkdale, Southport! 
Tarr, John, 129 Brynland Avenue, Bishopsten, Bristel. 
Tovey, G., 7 Brighton Terrace, Bellis St.. Birmingham 
Tutcher, H., 22 Streatby Rd., Brondesbury. . 
Watson, Misa L., King St., Cerrig-y-druidion, Corwen 
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E. 8. J. A. M. BO. L. living in the British Isles, which includes those living in ae 
A. D. T. G F. E. U. W. 8. the Channel Isles and other British islands near the MAGAZINE 
LRB PAR D. E. G. British coast are not eligible to enter this competition. NOW ON SALE 


You may make your ‘‘Triple” from any of the 
Jove sets of letters, and remember tt ts not necessary to 
keep the letters in the: order in which we place them. 
‘) instance, our first set of letters is.T. E. $.—you may 


The Editor wil! accept no responsibility in regard to the, 


loss or pon-delivery of any attempts submitted. a4 
No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition. 


4° 
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oar This Insurance Soheme covers any 
travel senger in 
apy part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


| 
| 
a) 
ae 
| We pay any numb-¢ of cladms in respect of 
| accident—not 
| gach not the jivat claim only. 
| £1,000 RAILWAY 
| £100 CYCLING 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 
| 9 
— —-— — including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for sum ber of claims of 
e £1,000 each—net for one only. £1,000 oe ly guaranteed by 
i THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAR ANTER CORLORATION, 
@ LIMIPED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street , E.C., to whom notices 
ef Spree aey yellowing conditions, must be sent within seven 
aya to the above acdiiress. 
The Romantic Story of a Romantic People. . will be paid by the above Corporation (o the lezal 
7 Fj 000 we alae) fale and Le tlge ed by an acer 
. . ‘ é lent in Great Bri Y Passeny 
There is not a more interesting nation than the Japanese, Re Gain ia whlch the deceased was travelling: an 8 
* * < : : passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and there is not a nation with whose history you should and who, at the time of such accident, had ju Es, or her, aasecaion 
be more conversant, considering that they are our allies in oie Tnearense Coupes, Os tila pogo, OF the paper I wich th 
ane ea egs i , or her, signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
the Far a an a great Japan-British Exhibition space Provided at the tool. This paper nay be bell At bis) or her, 
1s bein, in London this _ summer. : PROVIDED ‘A180, that the said sum Aig paid to the lezal 
In “Old and New Japan,” printed hy Eyre & Spottiswoode representative of such porien  [h ured, should death result from 
: ’ . ‘ * $ such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
Utd., eg igen! 8 ey BO cer Rah nl notice of the Accident be given within three days of its occurrence 
ur i wil rv ; of & person, no! ing a railway 
and artistic. form the most graphic and interesting E100 tlt antianeite Maran yee tle 
uv eCATSON & eekly oh him, 
A . r or her, at the time of being killed b ailway aces 
history of the rise and development of our Eastern dentin, che Unite Kingdom, although nt led by a railway acer 
Allies ever presented to the public. The letterpress has bain in which he, ov she, sway ¢ travelling as a passenge:. the 
egal representative t as vill i ri NF 
been prepared by Mr. George Lynch, F.R.G.S., famous HUNDNED POUNDS, wheiber ihe conpon be signed or nol. pre 
both as a war co mdent and as an authority on yided notice in every’ case be given to Tue cea Acc inFs wo 
s % a . : y NTEB ion, Limitgo, oor, ; et, Londen 
ae life, and is meet =e i fr ae BO. eis seven Jay's {rom the ocegrrence 0 he arciibit ' 
A j rom 7s " ne Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represeniative 
hitherto unpublished photograp ng An ° rawing y of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actualy ridin 
} . Japanese and Western artists. s eye ae egos that eee at the time of sect gece nt hid 
” ES } } j nis, Or her, ssession, 1@ Insurance Coupen on this ae. « 
i “Old and New Japan will be issued m twelve fortnightly per in which it is. with his, or ber, usual signatare, seri 
} parts, price 7d. each. The first part will be nk oF pencil, oa the space provided af the foot and that th 
‘ occ n twenty-lour hours erealiter, al that one eR 
; given of such accident to the said Corporati to abuve addre 
1 READY APRIL 28th, PRICE Td, within tbree days of its occurrence, This paper ‘may be te ftatt is 
: or her, place of abode, so long as the eoupon is sizned 
MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE PRESENTED WITH PART No. 1 The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 
i ° iis peabcen te gg fo petits wae of issue cuir ard 
; entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the contins 
~ : : : of, the “ Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Aot,”’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 
= : Mh, Purchase of thig ee ws oa alee ag to be the puss 
ofa remium under Sect. 33 6 © Oe rint of the Ab on 
2 be seen at the office of this Journal, ‘er of the a Corperath : 
NG HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.| APRIL. “MAY. JUNE, JULY. aucust, |gnting uptime! | 3y°iRis paper in respect of the same tick 8 ES a 
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